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I, 

HE portraits begin indeed out- 
side the Uffizi, in that colonnade 
which links green Arno—its 

balconies and bridges and _ shops-set 
river walk—with the grand Piazza della 
Signoria. For, in niches fronting the 
arcades, have been set up statues of 
famous Florentines—the saintly Arch- 
bishop Antonino, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacio, da Vinci and Michael Angelo 
and, among all these and many others, 
that plain citizen Pier’ Cappone, who 
was privileged to give one of the most 
stirring retorts of history, when he fluny 
back th: French King’s threats in his 
teeth, b, exclaiming, ‘‘ If you sound 
your trumpets we will ring our bells! ”’ 
It is among the liknesses, preserved by 
tradition or art, of these mighty dead 
that we pass into the huge building and, 
disdaining the lift, climb ‘‘ stairs and 
stairs and stairs without end,’’ to 
arrive at last in the Picture Gallery. 
The cinque cento, when art stcod in 
the House of Success, and was well 
aspected with sun and moon and stars! 
What would have been the history of 
art had that of the fifteenth century been 
otherwise, one wonders? Had, for 
instance, a ninth crusade called all 
Christendom to arms, or had an invasion 
of the Mongols flowed. over Europe? 
Perugino, Botticelli, Francia, da Vinci, 


Diirer, Raphael, Holbein, almost all 
the names dealt with in this paper might, 
but for circumstances, have no more than 
figured in the lists of the rank and file 
of a regiment, or, at the best, have lived 
and died with such vague renown as 
casts a luminous haze about the figure 
of Tubal Cain, first artist. Had not 
even the family of the Medici existed to 
give art the immense impetus of their 
patronage, its history would scarcely 
have been the triumphant progress that 
it is, and the great twin galleries of 
Florence, as has been pointed out in a 
previous paper, would have been want- 
ing from the category of her store- 
houses. 

Perugino, infrequent in portraiture 
pure and simple, has suffered many 
things from critics in the two portraits 
owned by the Uffizi. For, durmg many 
years, the youth known as Alessandro 
Braccesi, though exhibiting all ‘‘ the 
fused enamel surface ’’ and firm delicacy 
of touch distinctive of Perugino, was 
ascribed to Lorenzo di Credi, and under 
his name entered in many catalogues. 
And even after the lad in brown sleeve- 
less jerkin and grey-blue cap had been 
given back to its fainter, a strange 
error still continued in regard to ‘‘ the 
living and virile picture’’ of the man 
holding a key-shaped scroll, which, after 
being assigned to Francia, was then 
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declared to be the portrait of Perugino’s 
self. Though not in any salient degree 
resembling the painter’s own authentic 
likeness at Perugia, such authorities as 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, aye, even 
Ruskin, 
himself, Crowe’ and Cavalcaselle point- 
ing out the elegant hand of which 
Perugino was proud, while Ruskin finds 
the inevitable moral in the legend 


FRANCESCO DELLE OPERE. 


Timete Deum upon the scroll in the fine 
hand, ‘‘ surely indicating that which 
the artist considered his duty and 
message.’’ So, for long, the personage 
with the high cheek-boned Tuscan face 
thrown up against a typical tranquil 
background, hung among the Painter’s 
Portraits, till the mistake, originated in 
the first instance by Italian criticism, 
was rectified by the discovery of a half 


unhesitatingly accepted it as: 
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obliterated inscription, setting forth 
this to be the likeness of Francesco 
delle Opere, himself a Florentine 
artist. The two canvases, sharing 
such fate of misapprehension, are 
curiously opposed as regards tempera- 
ment, young Braccesi’s gentle eyes 


and lank locks as deficient in vitality 
as the sanguine coloured Francesco 
Electricity seems 


is instilled with it. 


[ Perugino. 


absolutely to crackle in the latter’s 
‘‘ ample furnishing ’’ of reddish hair, 
the firm slightly-hare-lipped mouth, and 
the attitude unconsciously ready for all 
comers, tell of native strength. Peru- 
gino’s creed, or that put by Maurice 
Hewlett into his lips, seems to be ex- 
pounded by these two portraits, in which 
the spirit as well as the flesh has been 
made visible. ‘‘ Lay hold on Form, you 
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are as near to Essence as may be here 
below ’’: One can imagine Vanucci of 
Perugia murmuring the words as he 
caught a boy’s dreaming soul by the 
brush firm and light as a burin, and 
incarnated ‘‘ a stalk of hempseed’’ in 
Messer Francesco’s characteristic coun- 
tenance. 

The artist next in point of date to 
Perugino can scarcely be considered a 
portrait painter, yet in Sandro Botti- 
celli’s canvases the personages of his 
time live for the generations, though 
perhaps rather symbolized than por- 


BIRTH OF VENUS. 


trayed. Who would not have the tall 
wide-eyed girl, ‘‘ delicate and palpitating 
as a silver reed,”’ who sails in her shell 
over a blue rippled sea, rather than the 
wry-necked mim presentment of La 
Bella Simonetta in the Pitti Gallery, she 
who was loved of young Giuliano de’ 
Medici? If Botticelli painted both one 
and the other (and it is doubtful) surely 
the ideal Simonetta in The Birth of 
Venus had the real secret of the 
personality which moved all Florence to 
tears for the death of the young beauty, 
borne through the city on her open bier 
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to Santa Croce. In like manner the 
angels holding the inkhorn of the Virgin 
of the Magnificat may or may not be 
linear likenesses of Giuliano and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, but such main facts as make 
the realities of life are, nevertheless, re- 
corded in the gaze with which Giuliano 
is retracing his lost love’s languorous 
eyelids and tender tragic lips, in the 
face that is, one thinks, neither 
Aphrodite nor Mary, but dead Simone- 
ta’s self, while Lorenzo, for his part, 
sees solely and wholly the brother with 
whom he shared his brilliant youth and 


(Ll otti.elli. 


who was probably the strongest affec- 
tion in Lorenzo's strenuous, successful 


life. And if, in Botticelli’s Adoration of 
the Magi, he has defied the unities by 
placing dead and gone Medici among 
their living descendants, still Lorenzo’s 
strong Florence face above his fairy-tale 
clothes, the shock of black hair thrust 
back upon Giuliano’s neck, proclaim a 
sufficient individuality. Cosimo Pater 
Patriz it is, who kneels before the child 
in Madonna’s lap, in thanksgiving for 
the defeat of the Pazzi’s conspiracy 
against Cosimo’s son Piero il Gottoso, 
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in wisich, never:heless, Giuliano there, in 
his robe of white and gold, had breathed 
out his bright life under a treacherous 
dagger in the Duomo. ‘1 he complicated 
design of this mas‘erpiece is triumphant- 
ly carried out, not only in the drawing of 
the various groups, but also in the 
colouring, where the gilded tempera, on 
which (as is also the case with the Mag- 
nificat) the work has been executed, 
affords such ethereal tints. Bright as a 
field of flowers is the picture, the 
colours ranging trom the elder Lor- 
enzo’s scarlet mantle to the opaline 
blues of the attendants’ robes, in which 
the gold, shining through the pigment, 
produces an azure impalpable as 
atmosphere. ‘The tempera is put to 
effective use again in that single portrait, 
which in turn has figured as that of Pico 
della Mirandola and of Piero de’ Medici, 
styled the Unfortunate, but which Ger- 
man critics style The Medallist, and 
will hardly allow to be work of Botti- 
celli. Here the young man with the 
scarlet cap holds a medal of Cosmo 
Pater Patriz, stamped and gilt in the 
actual tempera in relief above the paint- 
ing, a suggestive cypher certainly, by 
which this youth with the pale, unlucky 
face in the mass of chestnut hair seems 
to make a silent reproach to Florence, 
exiling the descendan‘s of the kingly, 
uncrowned citizen, who, in his day, had 
wrought so much for her. The por- 
trait, executed with Botticelli’s clearness 
of outline—lips, nostrils, the cutting of 
the eye, drawn with hairlike tracery— 
strikingly resembles Antonio Pollaiuolo’s 
David now in Berlin, but is declared to 
lack in likeness to the authentic 
Medicean features, though with Botti- 
celli’s known allegorical treatment of 
such pictures, indicating a portrait by 
** some accessory, either in dress or else- 
where,’’ the question of identity can 
hardly be considered as finally decided. 

A fine portrait of Evangelista Scappa 
principally represents Francia (whose 
true name of Francesco Raibolini is halt 
forgotten) in Florence, since it is in 
Bologna that this artist’s work can be 
most satisfactorily studied. The square 
head with large, quiet eyes strikes one as 
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an unmistakable likeness, the defect of 
the quality perhaps appearing in the 
suggestion of pose pervading this half 
length in its dense black robe over white ; 
a self-consciousness further hinted at by 
the letter bearing his name which the 
subject holds. 

‘* A plain mister ’’ a guide, expound- 
ing the gallery to a group of bewildered 
tourists, styles Scappa! One is glad that 
the painted ears miss the belittling term, 
but the guide has swept his flock on to 
that portrait of Julius 11. declared hy him 
to be ‘‘ A—pope—by—Raphael—come— 
along’’ ! In spite of the restoration, 
which makes it difficult to get this pic- 
ture in a good light, the vigorous old 
pope (who, for heat of temper, might 
have been S. Jerome’s prototype in 
medizval Christendom !) seems to wither 
the speaker. The portrait, painted in 
Raphael’s third or Roman manner, con- 
veys the individuality of Julius to the 
life, not the less so for having appar- 
ently been taken at a brooding moment, 
where retrospect or divination may 
shadow the soul, but here without bring- 
ing about any slackening of the mental 
fibre. The old mouth has not fallen 
into senile lines ; the eyes are penetrative 
among their crows’ feet; the hands, in 
which he once commanded a sculptor 
‘“*to place a sword,’’ have lost nothing 
of their characteristic vigour. Whether 
the Pitti or the Uffizi Gallery possesses 
the original of this porirait has long been 
one of the standing quarrels of art. 
Strachey’s monograph on Raphael, 
while detailing only the differences be- 
tween the two canvases, pronounces 
“‘ the face in the Uffizi to have the air 
of having preserved the accidents of the 
sitter’s features, while that in the Pitti 
seems to be rather a courtly softening 
of unpleasant characteristics.’’ Mr. 
Strachey may, however, be considered 
unduly harsh to the Uffizi portrait as he 
sees it, and reading of a ‘‘ horrible 
mouth,’’ a ‘‘ bulbous nose ”’ and ‘‘ nos- 
tril lifted for a snarl,’’ one is inclined to 
wonder that Pope Julius afforded so un- 
flattering an artist a second chance. Un- 
deniable, however, is the technical 
handling, in its crimsons and shadowed 
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ADCRATION OF THE MAGI 


whites, duly ranking this canvas with 
Titian’s Bella and the rest of the art- 


treasures brought by Vittoria 
Rovere to her Medicean husband. 

Another portrait, for a considerable 
period styled Raphael’s Fornarina, has 
now been definitely recognised as from 
the brush of Sebastian del Piombo, for 
so long Michael Angelo’s assistant in 
the teeming scenes of the Sistine Chapel, 
but originally a pupil of Giorgione in 
his native Venice. Bode does not hesi- 
tate to accuse Piombo of *‘ unworthily 
widening the breach between Michael 
Angelo and Raphael.’’ Is something of 
the admiration of jealousy to be de- 
tected in this picture of the beautiful 
Roman woman, rivalling Raphael’s 
Donna Velata, and outshining the true 
Baker’s Wife in the Palazzo Barberini 
in Rome? Some _ impalpable but 
decided likeness certainly exists between 


della 


THE 


UFFIZI GALLERY. 


Botticelli 


her and the Madonna delle Sedia, though 
here idealized into ‘‘ a wonder of finish 
and colouring,’’ the blue velvet bodice 
and white chemisette with oriental em- 
broidery, the gold band in the hair and 
the fur about the splendid throat, given 
with a true Venetian sense of the im- 
portance of those luxurious accessories 
that form the padding of life. 

The features, which only a defect in 
the flattened nostrils hinders from being 
wholly ideal, would appear to have had 
a special charm, even for so harsh and 
secret a soul as Duke Cosimo I.; this 
work served as a token of friendship 
in his will to a Florentine family, and 
only in the third generation found its 
way back again to the Medici, with 
whom, indeed, one tradition connects 
this dark beauty, believed by some to 
be Beatrice of Ferrara, mistress of the 
Lorenzo, who was the father of Cather- 
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ine de’ Medici. A warm, ripe person- 
ality is at least to be divined in this pre- 
sentment, brown and sweet as a nut. 
The mellow flesh tints, of which del 
Piombo had the knack, touch perfec- 
tion; neither clever nor high bred, per- 
haps even, as tradition suggests, no 
moralist according to legal acceptation, 
this is a woman who finds her law in her 
affections and is created to give rest to 
a weary man. 

Another portrait in the same gem- 
filled Tribuna points an odd satiric moral : 
That it is not the worst fate for beauty 
to pass down to the generations name- 
less, since Helen may come to lose 
her identity—the fair flesh in which the 
sons of men have loved her—during her 
journey through the wilderness of life. 
High on the wall, Titian’s Venus del 
Cagnolino couches, ‘‘ conscious and 
triumphant.’’ ‘* The Venus which must 
always charm men!’’ declares Lady 


Blessington; ‘‘ Titian’s Beast!’ some- 
what crudely exclaims Mark Twain. 

The lovely face under the chestnut 
hair is familiar; it is the one who, as 
the so-called Bella, 


fascinates its be- 
‘ holders in the Pitti—the fair Eleonora 
Gonzaga, here in all her voluptuously 
displayed charms of rose and ivory. One 
might almost imagine a gesture of the 
gleaming arm, as in life the superb 
creature might have withheld an ardent 
adorer from the presence of a woman 
who was no friend toher. For, passing 
from her, through linked apartments, the 
spectator comes at last to a_ stately 
middle-aged dame, wearing rich gar- 
ments more as one who knows what is 
due to her rank, than as taking feminine 
pleasure in them. The rings on the 
hands (which would appear to have suf- 
fered from retouching) are jewels fitter 
for a man’s fingers than a woman’s; the 
robe, painted with a marvellous sense 
of values of blacks, by which Titian 
here forestalls Velasquez, is yet spar- 
ingly touched with gold; the little dog 
lies on the table, not on his mistress’s 
lap. A lady, with no weaknesses of her 
own and little mercy on those of others, 
is the mental verdict, while searching the 
catalogue for her name; it is with a 
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shock that you read Eleanora Gonzaga, 
Duchess of Urbino! Nowadays, the hair, 
dark as chestnut turns with maturity, 
is gathered under a turban head-dress ; 
a white smocked vest is drawn about 
the throat and bosom, formerly so 
lavishly displayed. This is what the 
years have made of the loveliness that 
once did not fear to challenge the eyes 
of Italy as Beauty and as Venus! Some- 
thing of the hardness and- sharpness of 
the facial outlines may be ascribed ‘‘ to 
the loss of the soft Venetian glazes, by 
cleaning,’’ but the other indications re- 
main. The change of personality is as 
great as that of the pink and white blos- 
soms of a tree in the Maytide for the 
ripe fruit and withered leaves.in Octo- 
ber, and, looking at the elderly Duchess, 
one is pretty sure that the fruit has an 
acrid tang. Helen has, indeed, lost 
herself on the highway; with the old 
woman of the rhyme, she may well cry, 
‘“ This is none of I.’’ , 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle point out 
Titian’s skill of differentiation between 
‘“*the blanched complexion of a dame 
accustomed to luxury and ease, and the 
tanned face of a soldier,’’ in these com- 
panion-portraits of the Duchess and her 
husband, Francesco Maria I. delle 
Rovere. The Duke, somewhat hollow- 
eyed, as if sleepless from planning an 
arduous campaign, stands in armour, his 
drayon-crested helmet beside him, the 
martial note, which is that of the por- 
trait, further indicated by the sheaf of 
lances bearing the Rovere oak branch 
and balancing the composition, declared 
by German judgment ‘‘to be the 
masterpiece of this period of Titian !’’ 
Though Hare somewhat contemptuously 
describes Titian’s Flora in the same 
room as ‘‘a_ youthful effort,’’ the 
ducal pair scarcely outdo this supposed 
daughter of Palma Vecchio, a young 
goddess glorious as a May morning in 
the Venetian lagoons, the morbidezza 
of her uncovered shoulders, cunningly 
emphasized by the tint, as of dried rose 
leaves, of the scarf carelessly flung 
about them. A subtle hint of how the 
personal equation of a subject may 
affect the painter’s original conception 
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THE MEDALLIST. | Botticelli. 
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is afforded by this lass, whom Titian 
would limn as Flora, but who 
grasps the blossoms given to her as no 
flower queen would crush her “ girls,” 
to avail oneself of Herrick’s parase. 
She is rather Beauty at nineteen, 
ripened under southern suns. Does the 
mature Duchess of Urbino opposite, 
when the men and women of the por- 
traits descend from thei; frames to 
mingle with one another on a Mid- 
summer’s Eve, whisper to her a counsel 
to never grow any older? 

A magnificent portrait of the papal 
nuncio Beccadelli, sometimes known as 
the Archbishop of Ragusa, of which has 
been uttered the ingenious criticism that 
‘the true grain of what may be called 
Churchman’s flesh is reproduced in a 
form both clear and fair, but with the 
slight tendency to droop, which is char- 
acteristic in priests,’’ adds to the list 
of Titian’s triumphs in the gallery. The 





DUCHESS OF URBINO. 
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white of the sacerdotal vestment here is 
extremely noble; it possesses the 
shadows and roughness of drifted snow, 
relieved by the brown, red edged cape 
and the green velvet chair bossed with 
gold. Notwithstanding Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, the bearded face, with 
firm, compressed lips, is a strong one, 
the blue eyes penetrative, the whole 
marked with fine characterization and 
little marred with retouching. 

Perhaps less valuable but more pic- 
turesque is Titian’s likeness of Caterina 
Cornaro, taken as S. Catherine beside 
her wheel of martyrdom, which, as has 
been happily suggested, might here be 
equally typical of the wheel of fortune. 
The lady, with crisped Venetian hair, 
who, from a commoner, became Quecn 
of Cyprus, and from Queen of Cyprus a 
subject of the Venetian Republic once 
more, stands in the mulberry satin dear 
to Titian, with green and gold brocade 
overdress, sewn with 
green pearls; jewelled 
crown and floating 
veil setting off the fair 
face, where something 
furtive lurks in the 
depths of the long 
eyes. Endurance, ex- 
pressed by the clasped 
hands, perhaps a taste 
for intrigue bred by 
her misfortunes, but 
like to be begotten by 
the germ thereof in 
her Venetian blood, 
appear the keynotes 
of this portrait, which, 


however, is one 
of those interesting 
rather as_ historical 
mementoes than as 
painting. It is as if 


Titian himself was not 
greatly absorbed in his 
subject, or that in 
comeliness and pearls 
and a crown, he saw 
all that. was to be seen 
in ‘‘Kate the Queen,”’ 
whose brow is not— 
- ploughed with 
the deep lines 


[Titian 
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Which keep too well 
a crown from slip- 
ping off’’ ; 
but who preserved 
regal state without a 
kingdom till the day 
of her death in the 
Castle of Asolo, to 
which an English poet 
has lent a_ greater 
fame. 

It is impossible 
within the limits of a 
single paper to deal, 
however fleetingly, 
with a tenth of the 
portraits which make 
the Uffizi Gallery well 


nigh the representa- 
tive of this branch 
of Art in Europe. 


One more only must 
be noticed—the Sick 
Man (l’Ammalato) of 
Sebastian del Piombo. 
From the wall oppos- 
ite the supurb cluster 
of Titian’s successors 
in the Venetian 
School, an _ almost 
startlingly handsome 
male looks out on the 
world, even vampire 
sickness powerless to 
destroy his _ looks. 
Wrapped in furs against treacherous 
winds, his white cambric undervest 
hardly whiter than the broad wasted 
throat, his lips under the short beard 
set to endure, there is nevertheless a 
singular attractiveness in this picture, of 
which the brumous tone might be taken 
to symbolize a special uncertainty in 
this subject’s tenure of life. Yet the 
thoughtful eyes are full of steady seren- 
ity. The face, with something Jewish 
in it, beneath the black velvet cap, be- 
longs to a man who, however handi- 
capped, will not shuffle, will rather go 
gallantly, out of this life. The contrast 
between flesh and spirit irresistibly re- 
minds one of another invalid. who set 
the world a lesson in the bearing of ill- 
health ; this dark, pale Southerner, like 
** R.L.S.”’ himself, is one of those who 
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Sebastian del Piombo. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


will make an adventure of sickness. 
Outside the Gallery, the shadows are 
falling ; here and there a red spark glim- 
mers before a shrine where Madonna 
and the Child reign in the blue and 
white that are the colours of the sky. 
Twilight walks abroad, singing her lul- 
laby to a weary world; yet, standing in 
the shadows of the Colonnade, we re- 
member that Hans Andersen has told of 
the Bronze Boar of the Porta Rossa near 
by, which, once at least, ran this way, 
and through this very gallery, filled with 
enchanted midnight life. Almost we hear 
the patter of hoofs through the darken- 
ing streets; almost we see a shaggy 
creature fleeting by the Loggia dei 
Lanzi—but the vision eludes us. The 
Bronze Boar has taken another road, and 
the portraits will not ‘‘ walk ’’ to-night. 











TEPHEN TRENT, unofficial at- 
taché to Scotland Yard, stepped 
off the pavement unguardedly. 
He was thinking of anything 

but motor cars at the moment. Startled 
by the ear-splitting roar of a4 Klaxon 
horn, he jumped for safety, and not a 
second too soon. A dark-bodied car 
swerved erratically in the macadam road- 
way as he did so, and flashed by through 
the murk of the New Year’s eve. 

The motorist turned in his seat to 
glance at the pedestrian he had narrowly 
escaped running down. Trent was 
forced to admit that the fault lay entirely 
with himself, and smiled at the forcible 
expletive which issued from _ the 
exasperated occupant of the car. 

“Damn you!’’ that individual yelled 
in passing. ‘‘ Can’t you commit suicide 
another way ?’’ 

He had gone into the mist of the 
night before Trent framed a reply. All 
the latter saw was the number on the 
identification plate at the back. He 
made a mental note of it instinctively. 

“*B. L. 1001,’’ he muttered to him- 
self as, taking a more careful survey of 
the roadway he wished to cross, he left 
the footpath once more. ‘‘ Wonder 
who the dickens he is? Not a pleasant 
spoken brute, anyway. And what a 
peculiar voice.’’ 

When he reached his rooms the in- 
tonation of the motorist’s accents re- 
curred to him. High pitched, almost 
girl-like in its timbre, it haunted his 
brain. As a member of the Automobile 
Association himself, the puzzle offered 
no difficulty. Trent referred to that 
organisation’s membership roll. 
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By C. T. CAPPER. 


““B. L. 1001. Owner, Mr. Bruce 
Radford, The Rookery, Berkshire,’’ it 
confessed inaudibly. 

‘So that was Mr. Bruce Radford,’’ 
soliloquised the reader as he replaced 
the book on a shelf. ‘‘‘ Brute’ Rad- 
ford appears more fitting, judging by 
his language at the moment. Haven't 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, Mr. 
Radford, and don’t desire it,’’ he con- 
cluded, sinking back into the depths of 
a Chesterfield chair. 

But Stephen Trent was destined to 
make a much closer acquaintance than 
he dreamed of then with the man so 
strangely encountered that evening. 

It was about a fortnight afterwards, 
when the incident had‘almost evaporated 
from his mind, that the telephone roused 
Trent from his lounging, sprawling 
attitude in the arms of that self-same 
Chesterfield, immediately after break- 
faust. 

‘Hello! Hello! Oh! that you, Trent?”’ 
asked a voice over the wire. ‘‘ This is 
Scotland Yard. Thought I'd catch you 
in. I want you to do mea favour. It’s 
a case I should like you to take up— 
privately. What’s that?’’ 

‘*I’d rather not,’’ repeated Trent to 
the Chief. ‘‘I don’t care for private 
cases; they’re usually unsavoury things 
to handle. If it’s anything to do with 
divorce or a ne’er-do-well scapegrace of 
a son who recuires legally whitewash- 
ing, you'll have to excuse me.”’ 

‘* This matter is quite outside either 
category,’’ laughed the head of Scot- 
land Yard; ‘‘ besides, it’s a personal 
favour I’m asking—for a friend.”’ 


JUST ONE FALSE STEP. 


““Then consider it accomplished,’’ 
laughed Trent in reply. ‘‘ Shall I come 
along ?”’ 

““No. Ill send the gentleman to 
your rooms. He’s waiting here now 
for your decision. In half an hour Mr. 
Radford will be with you. Good morn- 
ing.” 

** Here, hold on there 
lated Trent. 

But he w-s too late. The sound of 
the receive’ .: the other end being hung 
up was all that came through; and, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he re- 
sumed his former attitude. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Radford,’’ he 
was saying thirty minutes later as that 
individual entered the apartment. Mr. 
Radford returned the greeting smoothly, 
and Trent recognised the peculiar voice 
which had first fallen on his ears 
through the damp mist of a New Year’s 
eve just passed. He motioned his 
visitor to a seat. 

‘*Now, Mr. Radford, let’s get to 
business. What do you wish me to do? 
In what way can I be of service?’’ 

** I want to find my brother, who has 
disappeared most mysteriously.’’ 

** Since when ?”’ 

‘** The last date anything is known of 
his movements is December 31st—New 
Year’s eve. At four o’clock p.m. 
my brother—Gerald—landed at South- 
ampton from the White Star liner 
** Olympic.’’ Since then nothing fur- 
ther has been either heard or seen of 
him. Naturally, I am beginning to feel 
anxious.”’ 

** Naturally,”’ 


” expostu- 


assented Radford’s 
auditor. ‘*‘ Did no one meet him there? 
Yourself, for instance. You would 
know of his homecoming, if I may so 
term it.’’ 

**T expected you to ask that, Mr. 
Trent. It is what most people would 
anticipate—that I should go down there 
and meet him on his arrival. Unfortu- 
nately, I did not do so. Gerald knows 
his way about, and as I was up in Scot- 
land when he set out for England, he 
wrote me to say that he would 
put up at one of the London hotels for 
the night. I had arranged to be back 
at my place in Berkshire for January 
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Ist, motoring down the East Coast 
route, and we would meet at ‘ lhe 
Rookery ’’ that morning. He did not 
wish to let his arrival interfere in any 
way with my arrangements, and | 
acquiesced in his suggestion.”’ 

** Just so,’ murmured Trent, veiling 
his glance as he put the next question. 
““On your part the compact was ful- 
filled, but your brother failed to keep 
the appointment.”’ 

** Exactly. I motored from Bedford 
that very morning. It is not a long run, 
and I reached home by ten a.m.”’ 

*‘ Now, why have you told me that 
lie?’’ wondered Trent. ‘‘ It’s a phys:cal 
impossibility for a man to sleep in Bed- 
ford and yet narrowly escape ‘running 
down a pedestrian in Kingston-on- 
Thames the same night, especially on 
a journey from the North.” 

But aloud he merely inquired :— 

‘* Luggage? Is that missing also?’’ 

‘* No,’’ answered Mr. Bruce Radford. 
‘*T have made some inquiries, of course, 
on my own. Gerald’s bags, it seems, 
were labelled through to London. In 
fact, I have interviewed the porter who 
saw them into the train. He recollects 
a gentleman giving him instructions 
about them, but does not remember 
seeing him take his seat in the carriage. 
That is, apparently, the last anyone 
saw of my brother. Since then I have 
had his traps sent up to ‘* The 
Rookery.’’ They are still there—intact. 
I have not had the heart to open them.”’ 

** Do you suspect foul play, Mr. Rad- 
ford? Sometimes these mysterious 
happenings merely revolve round the 
eternal feminine. One must make 
allowances for weak masculine fancies, 
you know.”’ 

** Really, I don’t know what to 
think,’’ admitted Bruce Radford coolly. 
** Gerald is my elder brother, Mr. Trent. 
He has always gone his own way, but 
I have never heard of him compromising 
his reputation in that way. No! much 
as I dislike to harbour the idea, I can- 
not get away from an impression that 
he has met with some kind of accident 
which is keeping him from home against 
his will. He would never stay away 
voluntarily.”’ 


’ 
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** What causes you to say that?’’ 
asked Trent. 

‘** Well! for one thing, legal matters 
connected with my father’s will brought 
him home. There had been an estrange- 
ment between them for a long number 
of years. It was that led him to go 
abroad. When the pater died, how- 
ever, it was found that he had left 
Gerald practically everything. There 
was a condition attached to his inherit- 
ance, though. Gerald must return to 
England and claim in person.”’ 

‘* Failing which?’’ 

‘* The major portion of father’s huge 
fortune went to various charities—a 
small annuity being left to Gérald and 
myself ; mine, in that contingency, being 
by far the larger.”’ 

‘* That is all you wish to tell me?’’ at 


length questioned Trent, casually, 
noting Radford’s silence. 
**It is all I can tell you,’’ corrected 


the latter, rising preparatory to his de- 
parture. ‘‘If there is any further in- 
formation within my power to give, Mr. 
Trent, pray command me at any time. 
I am only too anxious to assist. That 
you will do your best, even with the 
meagre material at your disposal, I have 
already had assurance of from your 
Chief. By the way, there was a time 
limit fixed for Gerald to put in his claim. 
The date is January 3lst—the last day 
of the month. May I say how pleased 
I am that you have taken the case up. 
I shall leave it in your hands with every 
confidence.”’ 

Trent bowed. He was averse to re- 
ceiving compliments; and he felt, in 
this instance, a more decided antipathy 
than ever. Leaving his visitor at the 
front door of his flat, noting that the 
motor car in which Radford departed 
bore the letter number he anticipated— 
B.L. 1001—he re-entered his sanctum. 
The first thing he did then was to ring 
up the Chief at Scotland Yard. 

“Is Bruce Radford a_ personal 
friend?’’ he asked that functionary, on 
receiving an answer to‘his call. 

““Yes,’? came the reply. ‘‘ Why?’ 

‘“ Well, drop him, quick,’’ he re- 
torted grimly. ‘‘ The fellow’s a rogue 
to his finger tips. Take my advice and 
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avoid having anything further to do with 
him.”’ 

‘‘T’'ll bear what you say in mind, 
Trent,’’ returned the Chief, rather 
curtly. ‘‘ What about the case? Have 
you declined it?’’ 

‘*No! I’m taking it up. It interests 
me, but not from the standpoint Rai- 
ford thinks. Of course, you’ll say no- 
thing to him of this conversation. 
Thanks. I’ll let you ‘hear the result 
when I get it. Good-day.”’ 

For the next hour Trent was busy. A 
litter of maps and railway time-tables 
jumbled the floor of his apartment. 
Trent studied them carefully, measuring 
scale distances with infinite exactitude, 
and comparing his deductions with one 
or other of the railway guides lying in a 
confused heap at the side of the chair. 

‘* That fits in beautifully,’’ he mut- 
tered at length, sweeping the litter into 
one large pile. ‘‘It would also account 
for Radford being where he was when 
he ran into me. Now to commence the 
hunt in earnest.’’ 


The detective donned a heavy motor 
coat and cap. In addition he took from 
a drawer a heavy plated six-shooter, 
loading it in each chamber before drop- 
ping it into an inside pocket, easily ac- 
cessible to either hand. A pair of gog- 
gles followed ere he touched the button 
of an electric bell. 

‘* Grimes,’’ he said to his man, ‘‘ I’m 
going motoring for a few days. Have 
my Car at the door in half an hour. No! 
I shall not require you this trip.’’ 

Grimes carried out the instructions to 
the letter, and Trent stole away punctu- 
ally to the time he had specified. His 
route pointed due west, through Houns- 
low and the main Bath road. The car, 
built for speed, comfortable withal, eat 
up mile after mile until Trent had 
covered a good fifty miles. 

Then he slowed down. Dorking lay 
to the left. In another twenty minutes 
Trent drew up at the railway station. 
Dismounting from the car, he entered 
the booking hall, where a ticket col- 
lector stood taking the bits of paste- 
board from alighting passengers as they 
passed through the barrier. 
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Waiting until a lull ensued, Trent ap- 
proached him. The official politely 
touched the brim of his hat. 

‘* 1 am making inquiries about a friend 
of mine,’ said Trent. ‘‘ He alighted 
here on December 3lst and gave up a 
ticket for London. Were you on duty 
that night ?”’’ 

‘*Come off the Southampton boat 
train, didn’t he?’’ grinned the collector. 

‘** Yes.’’ replied Stephen. ‘‘ I’m glad 
you remember it.”’ : 

‘* Oh, that’s nothing. It ’ud be funny 
if I didn’t. You see, sir, it ain’t of’en 
as folks with London tickets get off here 
and gives their passes up. Most of ’em 
as does that wants to break their journey 
without giving up the right to travel 
and, as the Company don’t allow that, 
we sometimes has a bit of trouble about 
“.”° 

‘* Just so,’’ agreed his interlocutor, 
pleased at striking Gerald Radford’s 
trail at the initial cast. ‘*‘ My friend 
would recognise the Company’s view of 
things.”’ 

‘“Oh! but you’re mistaken there,”’ 
smilingly objected the ticket collector. 
‘*It were the other gentleman as was 
with him stopped the bother.”’ 

‘* Did he give up his ticket, then?’’ 

‘* He weren’t a passenger, sir. He 
was waiting for the train to come in. 
Now I comes to think of it, he were 
dressed something like you. Motoring, 
aren’t you?”’ 

‘* Quite correct,’’ smiled Trent, who 
had gathered all he wished to know. ‘1 
know both of them. Thank you for 
settling my doubts on the matter.’’ 

‘* Nothing wrong, I hope, sir,”’ 
gested the man. 

‘‘ The two gentlemen are brothers,”’ 
was the answer. ‘‘I am quite satisfied 
they were then merely changing some 
previous arrangement. Probably visiting 
some friends in the neighbourhood, and 
they would motor from here.”’ 

Trent turned away and re-entered his 
car. Steering north by east, he devel- 
oped a wonderful persistency in finding 
new routes lying apart from the. trunk 
roads of the district. Whenever he came 
across a Scout wearing the drab uniform 


sug- 
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of the Automobile Association the car 
came to a stop. 


It took him three hours to find the 
man he wanted to meet. 

**Yes,’’ said) the uniformed road 
watcher, as Trent put to him the ques- 
tion he had asked of those he had 
tackled during that period of time, ‘‘ I 
was out on the day you mention, sir. 
Anything you want to know?”’ 

“*I merely wished to confirm the 
statement of a chauffeur who is in 
trouble with the police. He says he was 
down in this locality on the night and 
at the time he is charged with being 
elsewhere. Up to now I haven’t found 
any truth in his story.” 

‘““What’s his number? ‘Perhaps I 
can help you, sir,’’ suggested the scout, 
taking a sheaf of notes from an inner 
pocket. ‘‘I carry all the numbefs of 
cars that passes me for months in this 
‘ere pocket book. It’s come in useful 
before to-day, many a time.”’ 


‘“‘ B.L. 1001. The date would be De- 
cember 31st.’’ 

‘Right, sir. Why! Here it is— 
first pop. Last car I booked. Two 


gentlemen in it; one of ’em as was driv- 
ing had a funny kind of voice—more of a 
girl’s. Is that him?” 

““That’s the car, right enough,’ 
answered Trent, bearing in mind his tale 
about the chauffeur. Fortunately the 
scout was more concerned about his suc- 
cess in finding the required number to 
note the guarded reply too keenly. 


‘* Must be. Same number—same 


date. But there wasn’t any chauffeur 
driving. I know that because they 
stopped; seemed uncertain about the 
road. 


They were two gentlemen. Guess 
that fellow’s been telling lies.’’ 
. ‘‘ So it appears,’’ admitted Stephen 
Trent. ‘* However, the information 
might prove very useful. You'll re- 
member me asking should you be called 
on. Make a note of it, my good man.”’ 
The scout gazed curiously at him for 
a few seconds; then as Trent drove off 
a smile crossed his plain features. Re- 
member it? How could he forget a 
matter of that nature, now? There was 
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no chance of it slipping his memory 
after what had transpired. 

Quietly satisfied with the impression 
he had created in the scout’s mind, 
Trent pushed his car a full ten miles 
ere another of the Automobile Club’s 
watchers hove in sight.. A simple in- 
quiry or two told him he was still on 
Radford’s trail, but he was far from 
having run his quarry down. 

Then suddenly one of those strange 
tricks of Fate upon which so much often 
hangs put the game into his hands be- 
yond all doubt, although it did not solve 
the mystery to the full. Running slowly 
along a narrow, but good surfaced, bye- 
lane, which continued its course across 
the main turnpike road ahead, Trent 
was startled to hear the hoot of a car. 
There was a something familiar in the 
sound of the Klaxon horn which the 
driver sounded continuously as he ap- 
proached the junction of the highways. 
Trent slackened speed, waiting for the 
other man to go by. He was rewarded 


next minute by a sight of Bruce Rad 
ford turning the corner of the self-same 


lane, the bonnet of his dark b‘ue 
F.1,A.T. heading in the direction he was 
himself taking. 

There was nothing dramatic, thrilling 
or sensational about the chase. All that 
Trent need do was to keep Radford’s 
car in sight, and as the latter was ignor- 
ant of the detective’s espicnage, it 
proved remarkably easy of accomplish- 
ment. Fully a dozen milestones 
slipped by, and then, as the two cars 
approached the country round about 
Epsom, Radford struck a quiet lane. 

The detective now felt himself in a 
quandary. Dare he take the risk of 
following at Radford’s back wheels. He 
would be recognised on the instant if 
the latter caught even a glimpse of his 
features; and yet follow he must if, as 
Trent presumed, the F.1.A.T. car was 
heading to Gerald’s place of conceal- 
ment. 

But the perplexity of the situation 
found solution in an unexpected manner. 
Trent sailing by the opening, glanced 
down the lane. He gave a start of 
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pleased surprise. Radford’s motor 
stood at the other end, brought up by 
a pair of heavy iron gates. The lane was 
a kind of cul-de-sac. 

Instantly a plan of action offered it- 
self to the detective. If Gerald Rad- 
ford, the missing brother, was incarcer- 
ated there, Radford the rogue would 
not make a long stay. Trent drove on 
until he came to a roadside public a 
hundred yards or so further along. Here 
he drew up, and keeping an eye upon 
the entrance to the lane where Rad- 
ford’s car stcod off the main road, put 
up his own in a garage attached to the 
house. From the windows he could see 
Radford drive off when that gentleman 
emerged from the cul-de-sac. 

Trent’s patience was tried to the ut- 
most ere the headlights of the F.1.A.T. 
swung round the corner, and the car 
ran swiftly by his place of vantage, 
making in the direction of Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

““Ah! So that’s the route you took 
before, my friend,’’ muttered the unseen 
watcher as Radford swept by. ‘‘Dining 
at the club, I suppose. However, now 
that the coast is clear, I must make sure 
my suspicions are well founded.’’ 

Sauntering out of the public, Trent 
proceeded to reconnoitre. The heavy 
iron gates were locked. Inside the 
neglected grounds no signs of life mani- 
fested themselves. Ju#t visible through 
the dense trees and the gathering dusk 
the chimneys of a large red-brick man- 
sion protruded into the wintry sky. An 
atmosphere of neglect lay on all things 
observable. Trent had already made up 
his mind that he was going to penetrate 
into that building, if only to satisfy his 
own curiosity regarding Bruce Rad- 
ford’s object in visiting it, and in little 
less time than it takes to tell he was 
lying at full length behind a fringe of 
bushes at the back, gazing intently at 
the gaunt windows of the house. 

Empty beyond a doubt—void of even 
caretakers. What did it all mean? 
Something crooked he had anticipated ; 
now he felt sure that tragedy was taking 
place or had taken place within those 
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desolate walls. Creeping carefully up 
to the door, he examined the lock 
minutely. It was rusty to uselessness. 
The windows along the ground floor 
spoke of long inattention and neglect. 
A pane in one of them was cracked. In 
another few seconds it had been broken 
with scarce a sound to tell of the in- 
truder’s presence. Waiting awhile, to 
place a listening ear to the aperture thus 
made, Trent boldly pushed an arm 
through the opening and released the 
catch. Noiselessly he stepped inside. 
Dust lay thick on the boards, the ex- 
halations of long disuse smote his nos- 
trils. Crossing the apartment, he 
warily turned the door-knob and found 
himself in a wide hallway at the foot of 
an uncarpeted staircase. In the dirty 
dust of the passageway the detective 
saw the tracks of recent passing feet, 
but a glance at the stairs showed the 
dust lying there undisturbed. Stepping 
along stealthily, he discovered the 
tracks came to an end at a doorway evi- 
dently leading to the underground cel- 
lars. A heavy padlock obstructed his 
further progress. Trent hailed the 
sight of it with delight. It confirmed 
the absence of inconvenient: caretakers 
in the building. 

His movements now became more as- 
sured. ‘‘ That lock’s been put on re- 
cently,’’ he observed to himself, ‘‘ but 
‘it’s coming off quick.”’ 

Failing to find any implement to 
achieve his object anywhere in the lower 
rooms, Trent went back to the public. 
Here he obtained a hammer and a screw- 
driver on the pretence that he wanted 
to adjust the wheel of his car. 

Returning to the empty house, it was 
only a matter of a second or two before 
he found himself descending the cellar 
steps. Trying one door after another 
of the various subterranean quarters, he 
came at last to one which declined to 
yield. He shook it fiercely, listening 
for a response to his signals. None 
came until he commenced an attack on 
the woodwork of the panels. Suddenly 
his blows ceased, and his ears, strained 
to catch the least sound, fancied they 
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heard a succession of dull thuds from 
within. Yes! there they were again— 
repeated in regular muffled tattoos. 
Trent smote the heavy woodwork with 
frenzied vigour, the perspiration stand- 
ing in beads on his forehead, partly 
from excitement, partly from the vio- 
lence of his exertions. 

With a rending crash, the entire panel 
at last gave way, and Trent crawled 
through into absolute pitch darkness. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ he asked aloud. 
But that muffled sound 
commenced once more. Trent struck a 
match and looked round. The cellar 
was empty. Over in one corner, how- 
ever, he espied the shape of another 
door, similar to the one he had smashed 
through. It did not take him long to 
locate the mysterious noise as coming 
from beyond this obstruction, nor was 
it many minutes before he had made 
short work of its opposition. Through 
the aperture thus made Trent squeezed 
his body. Evidently the two apart- 
ments had served the purpose of wine 
cellars in times gone by, for the second 
proved as void of light as the first. 

‘** Good lord!’’ ejaculated Trent as the 
flare of a lucifer penetrated the black- 
ness. The sight his eyes encountered 
in that brief flash was enough to startle 
any man. At his feet yawned an open 
oblong excavation—a grave. 


No reply. 


Beyond the yawning pit, bound hand 
and foot by iron chains, a gag fastened 
over his mouth, lay Gerald Radford, a 
certain resemblance to the unscrupulous 
Bruce revealing the relationship. In the 
flare of the match his eyes fastened 


themselves on Trent’s face with the 
agonising appeal of a lost soul. The 
detective flashed a look round the pri- 
soner’s cell, and his eyes lighted on the 
stump of a candle stuck in a lump of 
clay at the side of the grave. 


Stooping down, Trent lit the wick. 
It spluttered, then caught the flame. 
His next action was to spring across 
that significant opening in the ground 
and release the gag from the other man’s 
lips. 
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“You are Gerald Radford?’’ he ques- 
tioned of the bound man. 

‘““I am. And you?’’ muttered the 
other weakly. 

‘*A friend of yours. That’s enough 
for the present. Tell me,’’ he went on, 
a hardness as of steel creeping into his 
voice, ‘‘ Who is responsible for this?” 

‘** My brother, Bruce Radford,’’ came 
the faintly spoken response. ‘‘ But 
perhaps you know; you seem familiar 
with my name,’’ and a glance of sus- 
picion darkened the features of Gerald 
Radford. ‘*‘ Has he sent you here?”’ 

‘** Does it look like it?’’ interrogated 
Trent, pointing to the shattered panels 
of the door. ‘*‘ No! I found out this 
devilry on my own. Although I know 
your brother, I don’t think much of 
him—never did, and this bit of ugly 
work about finishes him up I’m think- 
i » oF 

‘*It will when you get me out of here,”’ 
bitterly answered Gerald. ‘‘ I'll see to 
that.’’ 

Trent wasted no time in effecting the 
complete deliverance of the elder Rad- 
ford, and they left the foul cen together 
just as a neighbouring church clock 
struck the hour of six. Weak, emaci- 
ated, his eyes lit with the fever of re- 
venge, Gerald tottered along the cul-de- 
sac hanging on Trent’s arm. The latter 
left him seated in; the hedge side until 
he returned to the inn for his car. A 
few minutes elapsed ere he got back and 
then they set out for the Metropolis. 

Inside the detective’s cheerful apart- 
ments Gerald told his story. It fitted 
in well with Trent’s idea. 

‘* That flask was drugged, of course ?”’ 
suggested Radford’s hearer, ‘‘ and the 
drug was potent enough to knock you 
over at once. Then it would be an easy 
matter for Bruce to run down to that 
dark, filthy den, imprison you as I saw, 
and afterwards make his way into the 
city.” 

‘* Exactly,’’ assented Radford. ‘‘One 
doesn’t look for such base treachery on 
a brother’s part. I fell into the trap 
like a ten-year-old kid when he pressed 
me to take a nip to keep the cold out. 
We'd just spoken to a scout a few min- 
utes before, after leaving Dorking. 
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Bruce seemed annoyed at having to stop. 
He’d missed his way in the dark some- 
how. Anyway, that’s the last I remem- 
ber of the ride. When I came to life 
again I was in that hole where you found 
me.”’ 

‘* What induced Bruce to act as he has 
done? Did he really intend to use that 
excavation or was it merely dug to in- 
timidate ?’’ 

‘‘] guess there wasn’t much bluff 
about it,’’ said the rescued man, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ He’d gone 


too far. I'd have been covered up when 
you got in only for one thing. I know 
how to keep my lips closed. You see, 


old man, I’d written Bruce to say I was 
bringing with me a small fortune in dia- 
monds. Fortunately, 1 mailed them 
over before setting out. -Those gems 
troubled Bruce some. He wanted them 
bad, I reckon. If I’d let on to him 
where they were on that motor ride from 
Dorking, where he met the boat train, 
I should be a ‘ goner’ sure. He thought 
Ihad them onme. That’s why he dosed 
the liquor. When he got me into that 
house and searched me as I lay bull- 
dosed, he was bound to let me live a bit 
longer. It didn’t take me a lifetime, on 
recovering my senses, to ‘ tumble’ that 
my only chance lay in the game of shut- 
lip. That open grave bucked me up to 
that.”’ 

It was just nine-thirty p.m. by the 
smoke-room clock in the ‘‘Ra_ tlers Club’’ 
when Trent and Gerald Radford passed 
through the swing doors. In the inter- 
val they had arranged a plan of cam- 
paign between themselves, and it was 
one which commended itself to the de- 
tective whenever the image of his Chief 
at the Yard crossed his mind. 

At opposite sides of one of the tables 
sat two men. The Chief, facing the 
swing doors, Bruce Radford had them 
at his back. Consequently he failed to 
observe a rapid signal which passed be- 
tween Trent and the man opposite. 


** Hello, Trent,’’ said the great man 
languid'y, as Trent came up to the table, 
his companion half-a-dozen paces to the 
rear. ‘Quite a surprise to meet you 
here. Going to join us?’’ 
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‘*T have a friend with me,’ 
he. 

** Oh, bring him along as well,’’ put 
in Bruce Radford. ‘*‘ Where is he?’’ 

‘**Here!’’ said Gerald, stepping for- 
ward at a sign from Trent. 

““My God! You!’’ gasped Bruce, 
ashen faced, guilty fear in every line 
of his countenance. He moved away 
involuntarily, as though in deadly fear 
of Gerald’s slightest action. 

**Don’t move, _ brother 
sneered Gerald coldly. 
ghost. Just living flesh and blood like 
yourself. Good heavens! No!! I draw 
the line somewhere,’’ as Bruce, making 
a desperate effort to rehabilitate himself, 
neld out a trembling hand. ‘‘ You 
hound! I’d as soon handle a skunk.”’ 

** Look here, Bruce Radford,’’ cut in 
Trent curtly as Gerald deliberately 
turned his back on the craven, ‘‘ a ncd’s 
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mine, 
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Awakening. 
By ROBERT BALLANTYNE. 


Art thou inclined, dear brother, to feel sad, 
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as good as a wink sometimes. It’s 
more than you deserve, but anyway it’s 
been given you. There’s a boat leaves 
Dover for the Conltinent at midnight. 
It would be as well if you caught it. 
There’s just time.’’ 

Bruce Radford staggered to his feet, 
the dawn of a great surprise struggling 
with his fear. Trent motioned him 
towards the swing doors, and he almost 
ran to reach them. As his form dis- 
appeared through the portals of the club 
Gerald Radford was being introduced to 
the Chief by the man who had earlier 
that day rescued him from the jaws of a 
fearful death. None of them ever again 
set eyes upon the face of the man who 
had just left the smoke-room, and only 
once was he heard of. Then he figured 
in an unsavoury case which occupied 
the French Law Courts for some days, 
and resulted in the prisoners being sent 
to gaol for some years afterwards. 
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And oft, in dreams, other worlds to yearn? 
Know then that here the best is to be had, 


And that once life relinquish you would learn: 


That you had all things cast aside and lost ; 


That nothing more to thy store added be; 
That all you yearned for, seeming to need most, 
Is but dead fruit, by Life’s Forbidden Sea. 


Thy path lies straight in front, nor fret 
Gathering the nectar that thy soul requires. 
Leave not the task for other men’s regret, 


But bear thyself the burden man admires. 


Fear not that future, which, like Persean sword, 


Has hung with dire effect o’er man’s fond schemes, 
But you yourself, with courage cut the cord, 


Let fall the veil, and wake him from his dreams. 


Then onward in unbroken ranked array, 


Will man march on to knowledge and to power. 
No longer will he dread the coming fray, 


But find in Life an everlasting dower. 
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CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


By MARIE K. O’BYRNE. 


| T has long been a favourite place of 
pilgrimage with visitors to the Isle 


of Wight, that stately old ruin 
standing high upon the broad green 
downs stretching back from the Solent. 
To see Carisbrooke once is invariably 
to become possessed with the desire to 
visit it again. Somehow it attracts. It 
has memories. The view from its ivy- 
covered walls is in itself a sufficient ex- 
cuse; and the breeze that sweeps past it 
is surely the strongest and freshest to 
be encountered at a similar height (239 
feet above sea level) anywhere on the 
island. 

Carisbrooke lies about a mile south- 
west of Newport, and a long, dusty mile 
it is in the heat of a summer’s after- 
noon. Once clear of the uninteresting 
streets of that sleepy little town, the road 
is not an ugly one. There is the 


** Mall,’’ with its solid, old-fashiomed 
Georgian houses; farther on, a stretch 
of cool woods, and then a deep lane, 
sweet with the smell of honeysuckle and 
roses. 

At last, rising above the trees, ap- 
pears the noble form of the ancient Keep, 
proud and defiant-looking in the glorious 
sunshine, with its grey head in sharp 
relief against the blue sky. The Castle 
stands upon a mound, the sides of which 
are carpeted with freshest green. As 
the foot of the slope is reached a little 
turn to the Rft brings one face to face 
with the old gateway, built during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and bearing the 
Royal monogram and the date 1598. The 
outer walls, likewise of the same period, 
were the work of Gianabelli, an Italian 
engineer, and were built in order te give 
greater security to the stronghold, about 
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the date of the Armada. A stone bricge, 
overhung with ivy, leads to the Castle 
entrance, an impressive gatehouse 
flanked on either side by circular towers 
known as the Woodville Towers, from 
their builder, Anthony de Woodville. 
The arms of the Earl’s family are still 
visible above the arch between two roses 
of York. The heavy cross-barred inner 
gates are as ancient as the gateway it- 
self, but the outer ones are modern. 

The site of Carisbrooke Castle is gen- 
erally supposed to have been that of a 
Roman camp. The first mention which 
occurs in the Domesday Book makes it 
evident that the existing fort was built 
by William Fitzosborne, a kinsman of 
the Conqueror, on the foundations of an 
earlier stronghold. Fitzosbgrne has been 
said by one authority to have taken pos- 
session of the Island by force and to 
have brought it into complete subjec- 
tion. ,Others assert that the lordship of 
Wight was conferred on him by the 
Conqueror in recognition of services ren- 
dered at Hastings. However this may 
be, henceforth Carisbrooke became the 
seat of the Lord of the Island, and was 
always strongly garrisoned, being re- 
garded as a fortress of decided import- 
ance. 

William was succeeded by his son, 
Roger, whose estates were confiscated 
on his being found guilty of treason. 
Henry I. then gave the Castle and the 
rights pertaining thereto to one Richard 
de Redvers, Earl of Devon, the founder 
of Christchurch Priory, and brother-in- 
law to the disgraced Roger. The Castle 
remained in the de Redvers family for 
seven generations. The Keep, which 
was formerly surrounded by a moat, is 
the most ancient part of the whole struc- 
ture, and was in all probability erected 
by the said Richard. The gateway, 
grooved for a portcullis, is a very fine 
specimen of 12th century work. 

Baldwin, the son of Richard, was a 
staunch adherent of the Empress Maud, 
for whom he endeavoured to hold the 
Castle against Stephen’s men. A sudden 
failure of the water supply in the castle 
well put an end to this project and Bald- 
win was forced to capitulate. This well, 
which is situated in the Base Court, has 
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a depth of about 200 feet (some writers 
make it 240 to 300). Water is drawn up 
by means of a tread-wheel. At certain 
hours of the day visitors are admitted 
into the Well House to see the donkey 
at work inside this huge wheel; an an- 
cestor of this industrious little animal is 
said to have enjoyed fifty years of exist- 
ence. Another well within the precincts 
of the Keep is likewise attributed to 
Baldwin. It was also of considerable 
depth, but is now dried up. This Bald- 
win 1. had obviously a taste for building, 
for it was he who laid the first stones of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Quarr, near 
Ryde, where he was buried on his death 
in 1155. 

The dwelling rooms and private apart- 
ments of the Governor were built by the 
descendents of the first de Redvers. This 
group of buildings, which immediately 
face one on entering the courtyard, has 
been greatly modernised, but still pre- 
serves an air of medizvalism sufficiently 
in keeping with the rest of the historic 
pile. The Great Hall, afterwards used 
as a Presence Chamber, was also their 
work, and Baldwin III. (William de 
Vernon) is believed to have built the 
chapel of St. Peter, a small domestic 
oratory adjoining the Great Hall, little 
trace of which now remains, a later 
Governor having erected a staircase in 
the space it occupied. 

In 1263 Carisbrooke passed into the 
hands of Isabella de Fortibus, a sister 
of the last de Redvers. Countess Isa- 
bella, the ‘‘ Lady of the Island,’’ as she 
was sometimes called, effected much that 
was practical for the Castle, adding a 
good kitchen, a bakehouse (now in ruin), 
and, what was doubtless equally import- 
ant in those days, a strong prison house. 
At her death, in 1307, the island again 
reverted to the Crown, in- whose hands 
it continued to remain until the advent 
to the throne of Richard II., who pre- 
sented it to William de Montacute, 
whose arms are still to be seen on the 
south-west tower, to the interior of 
which he made various alterations. 

Among those who were honoured with 
the Lordship of the Island were Joan of 
Navarre, consort of Henry IV., and 
Phillipa, Duchess of York, sister of 
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Henry V. It is improbable that either 
of these royal ladies ever set foot inside 
the Castle, the real guardianship of the 
fortress being entrusted to Wardens. 
In 1467, Carisbrooke came into the pos- 
session of Anthony Woodville, Earl 


Rivers, who, as we have already seen, 
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is responsible for the twin towers of the 
gatehouse. 

The title of ‘‘ Governor’’ was _ first 
held by Sir George Carey, a chamber- 
lain of Queen Elizabeth’s household, a 
Knight of the Garter and a cousin of 


the Queen to wit. The overbearing 
manner of this distinguished gentleman 
seems to have been a source of much 
grievance to the islanders, who lodged 
many and varied complaints against him. 
It appears, however, that they were glad 
enough to have so able a captain to de- 
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fend their stronghold when the news of 
the advancing Armada behoved every 
man to be up and doing for the common 
weal. The Castle was thoroughly over- 
hauled, new trenches were dug beneath 
the ramparts, and afterwards were 
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erected the strong outer defences, that 
the ravages of time for the most part 
have still left immune. The towers or 
*‘ knights ’’ at the south-east and south- 
west angles were both built about this 
period. Sir George, who was somewhat 
lavish in his housekeeping, and had an 
eye to his personal comfort, made many 
improvements in the domestic quarters. 

The outbreak of Civil War in 1642 
was the cause of considerable trouble 
in the Island. Parliament soon found 
an excuse to deprive the Royalist Gover- 
nor, Lord Portland, of his office, and 
the Earl of Pembroke was appointed in 
his place. The islanders, to whom ths 
change was distasteful, made a strong 
protest, but without avail. Before Pem- 
broke’s arrival, however, the Countess 
of Portland, who had not yet left Caris- 
brooke, still entertained high hopes of 
keeping the Castle for the king. When 
the mayor and townsfolk of Newport, 
shamefully violating their vow of allegi- 
ance to the Sovereign, took sides with 
the Roundheads and advanced in attack 
upon the Castle, the garrison, urged by 
the Countess, who displayed remarkable 


personal courage, made a gallant at- 
tempt at resistance. 

The fortress, which was badly pro- 
visioned at the time, held out until the 
end of its resources and surrendered 


upon honourable terms. The loyal 
Countess was unceremoniously obliged 
by Parliament to leave the Castle with- 
out delay. 

The most interesting chapter in the 
annals of Carisbrooke is that relating to 
the detention of Charles I. within its 
walls. It was on the 14th of November, 
1647, that the unfortunate monarch 
arrived here, fully expectant, it seems, 
of finding a friend in Colonel Hammond, 
the governor. In this he experienced a 
bitter disappointment, for Hammond 
was the servant of an iron master, to 
disobey whose commands meant ruin. 
The King at first, we are told, was 
treated with all due courtesy and con- 
sideration, and enjoyed a_ very fair 
amount of liberty. It was not until he 
essayed to regain absolute freedom that 
he was made to realise how fast were 
the doors of his prison. 
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The story of this first attempt is 
familiar to most. The scheme, which 
was an ingenious one, was devised by 
Henry Firebrace, a page of the bed- 
chamber. The King was at this time 
lodged in the Governor’s apartments, 
overlooking the courtyard, and it was 
arranged that under cover of night, one 
or two friends, with horses and fire- 
arms, should hold themselves in readi- 
ness without the Castle walls, whilst 
Firebrace was to take up his position 
under his royal master’s window, and 
to notify the moment when all was quiet 
by throwing up a‘pebble against the 
panes. So far there was no hitch. The 
signal was given, but the unhappy 
Charles had not foreseen that the bars 
of the chamber were too narrow to ad- 
mit of the passage of a human body; 
slight though the King was, he got 
stuck half-way ‘‘ without the power of 
advancing or returning:’’ When at 
length he was able to extricate himself, 
not without some pain and difficulty as 
may well be imagined, he showed a 
lighted candle in the window as a sign 
his effort had failed. 

The discovery by Hammond of the 
plot of course meant stricter confinement 
for the King, whose close personal at- 
tendants, including the devoted page, 
were immediately withdrawn. Charles 
himself was removed to other less com- 
fortable, but presumably safer quarters, 
and rigorously guarded. The second 
plan of escape was not so well organised 
as the first, and was easily frustrated. 
One, Major Rolfe, an officer of the garri- 
son, whose services had been enlisted, 
played the part of traitor, hence the 
Governor was prepared for emergencies. 
A strong guard was posted beneath the 
window from whence the King must 
descend, the bars of which had been 
previously corroded with aqua fortis to 
enable their being easily wrenched out 
of position. At the appointed hour 
Charles, on looking out, espied the group 
of soldiers below, and immediately 
guessed that his design had been dis- 
covered. The chamber from which he 
tried to make his escape is in ru‘n, the 
walls alone remaining. From this time 
forward Charles seems to have led a 
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most miserable kind of existence. His 
exercise: was confined to the ramparts, 
round which he used to walk rapidly two 
or three times a day. Study was his 
chief occupation within doors, and an 
occasional game of bowls, on the green 
formed by Hammond for the purpose, 
was his recreation. This beautiful 
stretch of turf, sunk between the ancient 
Saxon earthworks and reached by a 
gravel path through a postern gate, is 
practically the same to-day as it was 200 
years ago; it now serves as part of the 
private golf ‘* green.’’ 

Charles I. left the Castle in September, 
1648. Carisbrooke, however, was not 
yet to sever its connection with the un- 
happy house.of Stuart. On the 13th of 
August, 1650, a year after their royal 
father’s execution, the youthful princess 
Elizabeth and her little brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, were sent here from Pen- 
hurst. The fortress, then under the 


stern guardianship of Colonel Syden- 
ham, was doubtless deemed by Parlia- 
ment a securer lodging for these two 
helpless children, 

To the gentle, sensitive girl of fifteen 


whose sweet nature earned for her the 
love and goodwill of all who came in 
contact with her, Carisbrooke must, in- 
deed, have been a place of nightmare 
and horror. What wonder that, separ- 
ated from her friends and left to brood 
over the tragedy. of her father’s death, 
in the self-same prison that saw the last 
wretched months of his life, she should 
pine and droop within but a few days 
of her arrival. Her only distractton was 
the game of bowls, and whilst playing 
on damp grass she caught a chill that 
quickly developed into a ‘‘ malignant 
fever.’’ Sir Theodore Meyerns, a 
physician who had often attended the 
late king, was sent for, but the medicines 
he prescribed gave her no relief. Her 
condition became worse, and she passed 
away on Sunday, the 8th of September, 
quite alone, in a little chamber facing 
the courtyard. She was buried very 
quietly beneath the chancel of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Newport, where 
nothing more than the initials ‘‘ E.S.”’ 
marked her resting place until 1865, 
when Queen Victoria caused a marble 
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monument to be erected to her memory. 

The Duke of Gloucester remained on 
at the Castle until 1653, when he was 
sent to rejoin his sister, the Princess of 
Orange, in Holland. One wonders what 
was the life of litthe ‘‘ Master Harry,’’ 
as the Roundheads called him, during 
those three years of confinement. At 
its best, Carisbrooke must have been a 
dreary home for a solitary child. 

With the Restoration and the arrival 
of more peaceful days, little of interest 
took place at Carisbrooke. It continued 
for some years to be a State prison. In 
1841, the office of Governor of the Island 
became a merely honorary one. It was 
given by Queen Victoria to the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, and at the 
present day is held by his widow, tue 
Queen’s youngest daughter, Princess 
Beatrice. The Castle is now the resi- 
dence of the Deputy. Governor, who acts 
as warcken and occupies the historical 
‘*Governor’s apartments’”’ facing the 
entrance. 

During the eighteenth century the 
Castle suffered first from. neglect, and 
afterwards at the hands of clumsy re- 
storers. Then, again, it began to fall 
into a state of gradual decay, and the 
complete ruin of all but the Governor’s 
lodgings became imminent. Careful re- 
storation in 1860, however, did a great 
deal towards preserving it. 

Of much interest to visitors to Caris- 
brooke is the little Chapel of St. Nicho- 
las in Castro, mentioned frequently in 


the records of the Castle and also in 


Domesday. Nothing now remains of 
the original chapel, built at a very early 
date and rebuilt again in 1783, but after- 
wards allowed to fall into ruins. In 1904 
an entirely new building was erected on 
the old foundations as a memorial to the 
‘‘ martyr ’’ king. Here is preserved the 
Bible which was so often a source of 
consolation to the unfortunate monarch 
and which tradition tells us he gave as a 
parting gift to his littke daughter Eliza- 
beth, who was found in her last sleep 
with her head resting on its open page. 
To the right of the entrance is a bronze 
bust of Charles, beneath which is in- 
scribed the significant word ‘‘ Remem- 
ber!”’ 
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The 13th century Guard House has 
been converted into a museum and con- 
tains, besides miscellaneous pieces of 
armour, many personal relics of the 
Stuarts. The exquisitely embroidered 


night-cap, said to have been worn by 
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Charles on the night before his execu- 
tion, is here, his watch and rings and a 
lock of the King’s hair. Among other 
treasures that claim attention are a tiny 
shirt worn by one of the royal children 
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and some beautiful lace collars and cuffs. 

Before bidding adieu to Carisbrooke 
one would fain linger awhile on the 
Castle ramparts, which more than any 
other part of the place seem to be 
haunted with the memory of King 
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Charles. The view from these walls, 
now covered with lichen and wild thyme, 
from whence is unfolded a bold sweep 
of open country, cannot have altered 
much in character since the days when 
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the royal prisoner looked forth upon it 
during his weary pacings to and fro. 
Far to the north lies the gleaming 
strip of Solent, with the wooded shores 
of the mainland in the distance. South- 


wards, the eye travels towards the long 
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against the horizon. Close at hand, the 
little village of Carisbrooke, nestling 
snugly among the trees, its medley of 
roofs and the tower of its Norman church 
reflected in the quiet stream beneath, 
forms a pretty picture. 
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‘* KING CHARLES’ WINDOW.”’ 
(From which the King attempted to escape). 


range of undulating chalk hills that ex- 
tend as far as the Needles. The Medina 
river flows past us on the east, and be- 
yond this are seen the windy slopes of 
Arreton Down, showing bluish green 


From the ramparts, also, a view is 
obtained of the smooth, well-ordered 
lawns, gay flower-beds and shady nooks 
of the delightful old-world gardens of 
the Castle. 
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HAVE no _ objec- 
tion ’’ (writes Wil- 
liam Percival Lati- 
mer to me, from 
a remote mining 
camp in Mexico) 

‘*to giving to you the whole story 
of my untortunate experience as a 
participant in the Reform compaign in 
Merriweather County. My fate may 
perhaps serve as warning to others, and, 
at any rate, I am entitled to have my 
version of this painful and, in one sense, 
shameful, case presented to the public. 

** You have known me for many years. 
I need not tell you that I have never 
participated in or had any taste for 
public affairs. I have had no acquaint- 
ance with politics but in a general way. 
I have not coveted office. 1 am a quiet, 
retiring, I fear shy, man, used to 
devoting my time to my work in the 
Rubicon National Bank, to my Church, 
my family and my somewhat narrow 
social duties. 1 have never been able 
to speak while upon my feet excepting 
before my Bible class and at the ordinary 
Church meetings, and | shrink so much 
from publicity that I have always felt a 
kind of nervous shock if my name hap- 
pened to appear in a newspaper. 


** When the reform movement was 
begun in Merriweather County, Mc- 
Whirr, the County Chairman, came to 
me and informed me that the Colonel, 
who really directed the affairs of the 
Reform party, insisted that I should be 
placed upon the ticket as candidate for 
the position of Supervisor of Fences 
and Telegraph poles. He said that 
the Colonel, who was to be _ the 
nominee for Sheriff, . would _repre- 
sent brains, whilst I would represent 


respectability. 1 indi- 
cated to McWhirr that 
there was but half a 
compliment, and that 
of a cloudy character, 
imbedded in this pro- ti 
position, and then I said that the 
Colonel, with his record ahd reputation, 
seemed to me to be a queer personage to 
direct a Reform campaign. 

** McWhirr said that the Colonel had 
been thoroughly reformed before he was 
permitted to engage in the movement; 
that he was achanged man. ‘ The 
fundamental principle of fair play,’ con- 
tinued McWhirr, ‘is that repentance 
must be accepted as obliterating the 
past,’ and the Colonel’s very familiarity 
with the evil practices of politicians made 
his services invaluable to reformers who 
were proposing to defeat the politicians. 
‘Would you shut the gates of mercy 
upon a penitent sinner?’ he asked; 
and when I said that I should hestitate 
to engage in such a proceeding, he 
answered, ‘ Very well, then, give the 
Colonel a chance. We put him to the 
front as a practical politician who knows 
all the tricks of the business and who 
will give to the sacred cause of 
reform the advantage of his vast and 
diversified experience.’ 

*“ When I urged that I did not want 
any public office and indeed could not 
accept this particular place if I should 
be elected, McWhirr assured me that I 
need not worry about that. ‘It is part 
of our scheme,’ he said, ‘ to defeat you. 
The Colonel’s plans work out that way. 
He’s as level-headed as they make ’em, 
I tell you. Far-sighted and keen. That 
man’s just a wonder.’ 
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‘* Then, of course, | insisted that I 
could not perceive how the sacred cause 
of reform was to be promoted by defeat 
of the reform candidate, but McWhirr 
said: ‘ That’s because you’ve never been 
in politics. It’s the Colonel’s game. 
If you want subtlety there you have 1t. 
That man is deep. You don’t want to 
be elected? Very well. The Colonel 
puts you up, knocks you down, and with 
you as the sacrifice sweeps all the rest of 
the ticket to glorious victory.’ 

‘** Well, you can believe that this kind 
of talk did not go far to reassure me, 
but McWhirr stayed for an hour or more 
and talked and argued. At last he half- 
convinced me that the very foundations 
of the Republic were undermined and 
that if I wouldn’t consent to run on the 
Reform ticket for the Supervisorship of 
Fences and Telegraph Poles our institu- 
tions would totter to their ruin and the 
whole sacred heritage of the Fathers 
would be swept to irretrievable destruc- 
tion. You know the result. I was 
weak enough to yield and to consent that 
my name should be placed upon the 
Reform ticket. 

** My misgivings were to some extent 
removed by my wite who, when McWhirr 
had gone back to report to the Colonel, 
assured me that I had done my duty. 
* You had no right,’ she said, ‘ to refuse 
such a nomination. It is the duty of 
every citizen to try to serve his country. 
Your fellow citizens summon you to their 
service; and, like Cincinnatus of old, 
you relinquish the handles of your plough 
and obey the call.’ 

‘* Poor woman! She meant well by 
that allusion to Cincinnatus, and I must 
say that it comforted and encouraged 
me, to some extent, but Cincinnatus, I 
am nearly certain (I don’t remember the 
particulars of his entire case), never ran 
on the same ticket with a man like the 
Colonel. 

‘“The Colonel began the Campaign 
with vigour. On the night of the day 
of the adjournment of the Convention he 
had the brass band from Angel Bluffs 
up to serenade me. The band paraded 


all about Rubicon playing in a most 
McWihirr, 


vehement manner. who 
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called on me early, said 1 ought to have 
refreshments of some kind on my front- 
porch for the visitors; and so, when the 
band had played until every one of my 
neighbours had become the malevolent 
enemy of the reform movement, Mrs. 
Latimer invited the musicians to partake 
of ice cream and cake. It was clear 
enough that there was disappointment 
at the nature of the refreshments, and 
the snare-drummer was openly ribald. 
I suspect him of connection with the 
disappearance of two of our spoons. 

‘* The fat German who played the 
saxophone drew me into the hallway and 
told me plainly that the cause of reform 
was lost if ice cream was as far as my 
moral principles would permit me to go. 
Then he asked me to go with him into 
the library where, after closing the door 
and pulling down the window shades, he 
whispered that he recognised me. 1 
said to him that I did not understand 
him; and he said he knew my 
real name was Obermann, that I was a 
native of Eichenberg, Germany, where 
I still owed four dollars to his father, a 
shoemaker in that town. He said 
I had fled to avoid military service and 
to cover my tracks in some transactions 
of a shady nature, but that he would not 


give me away because he had left 
Germany under queer circumstances 
himself, and two dollars and a 


quarter would close his lips for ever. 

‘* Then the band stood out in the 
front grass-plot and played, *‘ Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean,’’ the Ger- 
man saxophone player staring fixedly 
at me and winking at me _ when- 
ever he came to’ a minim _ rest. 
The band could be heard all through 
the night in various parts of Rubicon 
extinguishing the enthusiasm for re- 
form by original and reckless inter- 
pretation of popular selections, and I 
understood that it reached Angel Bluffs 
at dawn in a condition of exhaustion and 
semi-inebriation. 

‘* McWhirr said, when he met me at 
the bank, that he feared the thing had 
not been a large success; that ice cream 
was hardly the right material for 
imparting fervor to political enthusiasm, 
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and that my unfortunate manner had 
given offence to the snare-drummer, who 
controlled thirty-four votes in his 
precinct. I offered to resign, but 
McWhirr said: * Not on your life! The 
Colonel will fix that fellow.’ Then 
McWhirr asked if I would not go over 
to Swisher’s Corners on Wednesday 
evening to meet the O’Flaherty Club and 
give a chalk-talk, something like those I 
give in my Bible Class. He thought if 
I could take for my subject the well- 
known fact that the Regulars were 
trying to steal the Penitentiary for a 
Club House for the Young Men’s 
Invincible Club I could strike a telling 
blow for the glorious cause. But I 
insisted upon refusal, because I never 
saw a man trying to steal a penitentiary 
and I could not imagine how to draw 
such an institution on a blackboard. 

“I pass over many painful things. I 
looked for them, of course, but I hardly 
thought the Susanville Times would be 
so indecent as to suggest that I gave my 
baby ipecac. to check its appetite. It 
cut me to the heart. The Rubicon Post 
had always been a favourite in my family 
and I used it whenever we wished to ad- 
vertise for a hired girl. It was, therefore 
with feelings of indignation and dismay 
that I found in it one morning a cartoon 
representing me as a monkey, with a 
horrible grin upon my face, hanging by 
a long curly tail from the limb of a tree 
while I tossed cocoanuts down to the 
Colonel. I hid the paper from my wife 
to save her from pain, but when the 
children came home to lunch I felt that 
they had seen it. My oldest boy looked 
queerly at me all through the meal, 
laughing in a strange way from time to 
time, and at last his manner became so 
disrespectful and set such a bad example 
to his younger brothers that I called him 
out into the pantry, cuffed him severely, 
and sent him off to his grandmother’s to 
stay for a week. 

** Much is to be said for a free press, 
I know, but it seems to me that many of 
the newspapers are mere instruments for 
debauching the public conscience. There 
would be a censorship, if I had my way. 
It is little less than an outrage for a man 
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who is trying to do his duty in very much 
the same way in which Cincinnatus did 
his, to be exposed to obloquy by being 
represented in print as a grotesque wild 
animal. 

‘* Of the delegations that visited me 
to obtain a definition of my principles 
upon various subjects, | shall not attempt 
to speak at length. I may, however, 
allude to the embarrassment to which | 
was subjected by the Committee sent to 
see me by the Vegetarian Society of 
Honey Creek. Without committing my- 
self in set terms to the doctrine of the 
rejection of all animal food, I spoke 
in language of warm eulogy of the 
well-known refining effect of vege- 
table food upon the physical system 
and I even went so far as to 
intimate that the slaughter of spring 
lambs had always been an incident that 
appealed strongly to my _ tenderest 
feelings. 

‘* Some of the members of the Com- 
mittee seemed to consider me sound, if 
I could judge by the smiles upon their 
faces, but the Chairman looked sternly 
at me and, with the air of a man who is 
not to be deceived by soft words, 
demanded if I ranged myself with the 
Undergrounds or the Abovegrounds. 

‘‘ In casting about for an explanation 
of his meaning, I learned from the 
whispers of a friendly member of the 
delegation that the Vegetarians who 
favour potatoes and other subterranean 
products are regarded with scorn and 
hatred by the Vegetarians who approve 
only of tomatoes and peas. The theory 
I think is that the vegetables of the sub- 
soil appeal only to the lower nature, 
while those that grow in the sunshine 
tend to make men more spiritual. _It 
was a dilemma, for how could I tell 
which theory found favour in Honey 
Creek? So I tried to compromise the 
matter by dwelling at some length upon 
the uplifting influence of celery, which, 
I believe, is first grown in the air, and 
then buried in the soil. 

** But the Chairman saw through the 
attempt, and shaking his forefinger at 
me said plainly that I was evading the 
question and that the Committee would 
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report against me. Talk, he said, was 
useless in the face of the fact that he 
had seen the butcher carrying a sirloin 
steak into my kitchen as the Committee 
came through my front gate. Honey 
Creek, he declared, as he put on his hat 
and headed the delegation towards the 
door, would know how to deal at the 
polls with a candidate who added 
duplicity to ferocious thirst for the blood 
of inoffensive beasts ‘ whose lives, I 
want to tell you,’ he said, nodding his 
head at me in a menacing manner, ‘ are 
just as precious as yours.’ 

** The next evening I had a visit from 
a delegation representing the Anti-Virus 
Association of Polo. The purpose of 
the coming of these gentlemen was to 
ascertain if I favoured compulsory 
vaccination. Really, you know, I had 
given no thought at all to the subject, 
and I cared nothing about it, one way 
or another. ‘ Because, if you do,’ said 


the Chairman, who watched me narrowly 
while I silently reflected upon his ques- 
tion, quite uncertain how to frame a 
judicious answer, ‘ we demand to know 
if you are or are not prepared to insist 


upon vaccine material direct 
cow ?’ 

** This was even more perplexing and 
so, at length, I said that as a matter of 
fact I had never examined the authorities 
upon the matter and must confess my 
inability to reach thoroughly sound con- 
clusions. For one thing, I was not 
aware of the precise relation of the cow 
to the operation of vaccination, but if the 
direct-from-the-cow plan was upon the 
whole thought by trained scientific minds 
to be the safest and best, why, of course, 
I was willing to commit myself un- 
reservedly to it. 

*‘ The Chairman said that he was 
prepared, in dealing with a politician, to 
have an attempt at shuffling, but as an 
educated-man I certainly knew that the 
word vaccination was derived from 
Vaccinus, cow, showing the closest 
possible relation of the two things, and 
he gave me warning now that the Anti- 
Virus Association of Polo was ready to 
pour money into Merriweather County 
to defeat any candidate whose views 


from the 
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upon this vitally important subject were 
of a questionable character—and, in his 
opinion, mine were. 

‘* When I asked him if he would be 
good enough to explain to me what this 
matter has to do with the duties of a 
Supervisor of Fences and Telegraph 
Poles, he answered, quite rudely : ‘ It has 
a heap to do with it. Don’t cows break 
down fences and rub themselves against 
telegraph poles? We'll show you over 
at Polo, when the votes are counted, 
what it has to do with it.’ 

‘‘As the delegation began to with- 
draw I thought to restore good feeling 
and to close the incident happily by 
mentioning that I did not care for the 
office; but, as Mrs. Latimer had very 
felicitously suggested, 1 had consented 
at the urgent solicitation of my country- 
men to act along the lines of the well- 
known historical precedent established 
by Cincinnatus. 

‘** But the Chairman, turning upon me 
fiercely, said that what was done in 
Cincinnati was one thing and what was 
done in Merriweather County was an- 
other thing. He spoke for nothing but 
Polo and cow-virus, and he meant just 
what he said. 

** Then he slammed the front door and 
a moment later closed the front gate 
with even greater violence. 

**McWhirr walked home from the 
post office with me on the next afternoon 
and seemed much depressed. He said, 
‘If you go on this way, you'll wreck the 
whole thing. I count Polo and Honey 
Creek as good as lost after the way I 
hear you handled those two delegations 
yesterday. Of course they are cranks, 
but they have votes, and if you only 
could show some little versatility in 
adapting yourself to the vagaries of these 
people! Have you no acquaintance with 
human nature?’ 

*** But,’ I said to him, ‘ why not let it 
go to wreck? That’s what we want. 
You said yourself you wanted me to be 
defeated.’ 

*** Now look here, Latimer,’ he said 
angrily, ‘you’re a candidate in the 
hands of the Colonel, and if you meddle 
with his plans and try to play politics 
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TURNED ON STREAMS OF WATER ON THE WICKED-LOOKING BOX. 


on your own account the first thing you 
know you'll be in the worst kind of 
trouble. Mind what I tell you. I wish 
we had never put you up.’ I said | 
wished so tgo. 

‘*** The Colonel says if he had it to do 
over again he’d give you the go-by anu 
nominate an old settler. The old settlers 
are getting restless because they’re not 
recognized. I wish to gracious you were 
one, or else a wiser man.’ I was about 
to offer a dismal sort of pleasantry to the 
effect that it was useless for a man at my 
time of life even to begin to try to 
become an old settler, but McWhirr 
brushed it aside in a disagreeable manner 
and said he would send Moriarty up to 
see me to-morrow evening to give me 
some kind of drill in practical politics. 
Moriarty, he assured me, was past 
master in the business and perhaps even 
I could learn from him some of the 
elementary principles of the thing. 

**So Moriarty came. He was a big 
ruffian who towered above me in my 
parlour and looked down upon me, 
making me feel smaller than I really am. 
I have tried not to hate that man. He 
addresed me as ‘ sonny’ and almost the 
first question he asked me was if I was 
‘fly.’ I hardly knew how to talk to a 


man of that kind; I had never met one 
before, but as he sat there looking at 
me with a kind of pitying smile, I was 
so much embarrassed that just for the 
sake of saying something, I mentioned 
that Mrs. Latimer had recalled an inci- 
dent in the life of Cincinnatus as having 
some resemblance to my embarkation 
in the campaign for reform. What do 
you think he answered? ‘ Reform nit.’ 
Extraordinary, wasn’t it? 

** Moriarty, however, went on to say 
that McWhirr told him I was a 
slush-and-mush-man with a mud-head 
and no sand in my holder, ‘ but I can 
see at a glance,’ he said, ‘ that you’re 
one of us. I’d know you anywheres 
for a sundowner. What we’re going to 
do is to give the Regulars hot-stuff by 
the ladle-full, and when I get at ’em you 
take notice that you'll hear’ em gurgle; 
mark me!’ 

**T interrupted him to say that if he 
had any suggestions to make for my 
personal line of action, I was willing to 
hear them. But he replied to the effect 
that my best hold was to give him plenty 
of dough and then go off by myself and 
saw wood. I never could understand 
slang, so, even when he asked me if I 
had any long green in my clothes, his 
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design was not clear to me. But at last 
he made it plain that he wanted money 
and I gathered that he wished to use it 
for corrupt purposes. I told him flatly 
that I would not give him a dollar. 

‘* Then the ruffian became enraged and 
shook his fist at me and said I was a 
sawduster and ought to go and play 
dolls with real baby clothes, instead of 
trying to play politics. 

** IT ordered him to quit the house, but 
he jumped at me so’ that I was compelled 
to retreat behind the sofa. He roared 


out he knew I was a defaulter at the 
bank and he had the written confession 
of my pal, and then he said, ‘ You’ll do 
time, young feller, before-I quit you! 
You’ll hear_ yourself sizzle on the iron 
I'll jot-you down in my diary,’ he 


bars. 
said. 

** You know how helpless a small man 
is with a gigantic brigand like this and 
so I slipped from the shelter of the sofa 
and ran upstairs, leaving the parlour at 
the mercy of the scoundrel. As I passed 
through the doorway I heard him say 
that I was a snoozer. 

** I was really afraid the fellow would 
plot some harm to me or my family ; and 
I told McWhirr so when I saw him in 
the morning; but McWhirr looked 
gloomy and said that if my nomination 
papers hadn’t been filed ‘with the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth he 
would insist upon my getting off the 
ticket before I offended, with my strange 
conduct, any other of the devoted 
adherents of the cause. However, said 
McWhirr, we just have to make the best 
of a bad job; and then he said that if 
I couldn’t do anything for the cause my- 
self, perhaps some of my friends could, 
and would I ask some of the young men 
in my Bible Class to attend a mass 
meeting of the Regulars in Maginnis 
Hall and sit on the front benches and 
howl down the speakers. ‘ Every little 
helps,” he said. 

** Mrs. Latimer, in reflecting upon this 
really indecent suggestion, said she 
never before fully realized the wickedness 
of politics. 

** On the following Tuesday afternoon 
the express man dumped upon my front- 
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porch a box of strange appearance. it . 
was made of wood, with strips of muslin 
glued along the edges, and with a bit of 
string hanging from a hole in the lid. 1 
was not expecting anything to come to 
me by express, and while | stood there 
looking at the box thus strangely pre- 
pared, I wondered what it could be. 

‘‘ When Mrs. Latimer came out she 
reminded me of the threats made by 
Moriarty and said she was sure it was an 
infernal machine. An instant later she 
darted into the hall; bolted the door, 
with queer thoughtlessness of the peril in 
which she left her husband, and flew 
upstairs, where she buried herself in the 
bed-clothes. I forgave her freely, for 
I felt that she was unnerved. Nor could 
1 blame her for having fear, for Moriarty 
was capable of anything and I had heard 
McWhirr himself say. that if you can 
assassinate a candidate it sometimes 
helps the cause, for you get rid of a man 
you don’t want and you make votes by 
fastening the crime on the enemy. * The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.’ McWhirr said to me with his 
own lips, in speaking of just such a case 
out in Arizona. 

‘‘ As a matter of philosophy this no 
doubt is perfectly sound, but I am an 
unaspiring man, with no longings for the 
honours of matyrdom and besides, I 
have a wife and children, with not a 
dollar of insurance on my life and my 
house was burdened with a_ small 
mortgage. 

‘*] had an impulse to fly down the 
street leaving the box lying there, but 
that seemed cowardly. Suppose it 
should be exploded by clockwork, blow- 
ing Mrs. Latimer to atoms and reducing 
the house to splinters and the mortgage 
to waste-paper? The thought was 
intolerable. Upon consideration I walk- 
ed around to the back of the house and 
got the garden-hose. Fastening it to 
the spigot, I turned a stream of water 
upon the wicked-looking box, determined 
to saturate it until the explosives should 
be made harmless. 

** While I was engaged in this work 
our policeman, Barker, came by and I 
called him in. When I had explained to 
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him the nature of my fears respecting 
the box, he looked grave and said: 
*** Very likely, Mr. Latimer. It looks 
like an internal machine, don’t it? ‘Lhe 
Regulars are bilin’ mad at you and 
there’s no knowin’ what they'll do.’ 

‘“* I think the best thing to do,’ | 
said, ‘ would be for the police authorities 
to investigate it. Suppose you take it 
down to the station house?’ 

‘** Barker walked around the box four 
or five times, looking closely at it, and 
then he said he thought he heard wheels 
going around inside. I was sure he was 
mistaken. Then he proposed that we 
should touch a match to the end of the 
string and run. This seemed to me to 
be mere madness. Barker said he 
wasn’t afraid of the thing, but if he 
carried it, it would wet his uniform, and 
that was against the regulations. I 
proposed a wheelbarrow, but he asked 
me if I didn’t know that to jolt dynamite 
would be to blow us both into eternity. 
Finally he said that if the job was worth 
seventy-five cents to me and I would take 
care of the orphans if there should be an 


explosion, he thought he knew a man 
who would take the risks of carrying it 
off. I gave him the money and promised 
to look after any children who should be 
deprived of their parent by an accident to 
the box, and then I urged him to go and 


find the man at once. Barker put the 
silver in his pocket, walked around the 
box twice more, then picked it up and 
holding it away from him, walked rapidly 
to the station house. 

‘** T called Mrs. Latimer and we stood 
upon the porch, waiting to hear the 
explosion. In twenty minutes Barker 
returned with sunshine upon his face, 
and handed me a wet letter, the ink upon 
which had run in such a manner that I 
could read the contents with difficulty. 
It was from the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Woman’s Rights Association of 
Happy Hollow, saying that the Society, 
recognizing the fact that my candidacy 
was a tribute to, as my election would 
be a victory for, the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, begged me to accept with its 
warmest congratulations, the eight 
pounds of caramels sent in the box with 
this lettter. 
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“*As I folded the letter, Mrs. Latimer, 
whose fears of course had been com- 
pletely removed, asked Policeman Barker 
where the caramels were. ‘ Sp’iled, 
mam. Sp’iled by Mr. Latimer squirtin’ 
the hose on ’em.’ But, in truth, I 
noticed chocolate-stains about the 
corners of Barker’s mouth and he had a 
guilty look wholly foreign to his usually 
honest and open countenance. 

** Unfortunately the news of this 
incident got about and created much 
amusement, and McWhirr, with the air 
of a man from whose soul Hope has for 
ever fled, said that if he didn’t know 
positively I was a square man he would 
actually believe the Regulars had bribed 
me to work against the Reform ticket. 
Despair was in every tone of his voice, 
and he said the Colonel was publicly 
using language about, me that was not 
fit to print. 

** But there is no use in prolonging 
the narrative of the events of the cam- 
paign. Election day came and passed, 
and all the candidates on the Reform 
ticket were defeated but the Colonel and 
me. The Colonel had 1457 majority, 
and I was elected by four votes. 

‘“ The result seemed to me strange. 
McWhirr explained that the Colonel had 
done the biggest job in ‘ trading ’ that he 
ever heard of. But my election was a 
serious matter. He said I was the last 
man he ever should have suspected of 
doing crooked work. I asked him what 
he meant. He answered that he thought 
I hadn’t wanted the office, and why I 
should take such chances of criminal 
prosecution for a place that was worth 
only three hundred dollars a year, and I 
to find my own horse and buggy, was 
beyond him. The fraudulent voting had 
been awful. The Colonel had declared 
he never saw anything like it even in his 
experience. ‘ Queer,’ said McWhirr, 
‘how a man always goes so far in his 
first step from the paths of rectitude. 
There’s trouble ahead for you, Latimer. 
You know I told you politics was a 
dangerous thing to fool with.’ 

“* When the Colonel sent for me, I 
went down to his headquarters at the 
Eagle Hotel. He had with him the 
defeated Regular candidate for Sheriff. 
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The Colonel had just made this man his 
first deputy. 

““* My plans,’ said the Colonel, 
‘ slipped a cog, somehow or other. 1 
had laid it out to beat you. You voted 
for yourself, of course, but some of your 
friends must have done lively work. I 
hear queer stories about your Bible 
Class.’ 

‘** | asked him to explain himself, and 
then he said he had been conducting a 
reform campaign and had to be caretul. 
He was willing to pass this thing of 
mine by unless the opposition took it into 
the courts. But Dixon, the Regular 
Chairman, was furious and it might be 
necesary to throw him a victim. 

‘** He said he would see Dixon. 

‘‘This was on Wednesday. On 
Thursday Moriarty and seven other 
ruffians, most ot them from Susanville, 
were arrested ior repeating. In the 


Magistrate’s office they all swore they 
were members of Latimer’s Bible Class 
and that | had hired them to do the work. 
Moriarty said that I first made the pro- 
position 


atter the lesson on _ the 
preceding Sunday and that he was 
so much shocked that he completely lost 
his presence of mind. 

‘* You know how news of that kind 
flies about in a small town! My pastor 
called the same evening and after speak- 
ing about the demoralizing influences of 
greed for office and about the awful 
example to my children, he said to me, 
‘Go away somewhere, dear friend, and 
try to live down your past.’ 

‘‘The fat German who played the 
saxophone also came to the kitchen door 
and urged me to return to Germany. He 
said he knew his father would forgive the 
four dollars ; he would write to him about 
it; and he would ask his father to give 
me lessons on the saxophone so that I 
could join a German band and begin my 
life over again. 

‘* Mrs. Latimer, whose distress was of 
the most dreadful character, insisted 
that I should take legal advice, and so 
I called in Major Wilson. 

‘‘The Major, after examining the 
case, said he considered the situation 
grave. ‘ Whichever way you look at it,’ 
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urged he, ‘ you must lose. If you make 
an unsuccessiul defence against the 
charge that you ‘instigated your Bible 
Class to stuff the ballot-boxes with 
fraudulent votes (and I don’t see how 
you can overthrow the testimony of 
Moriarty) you go to prison. If you 
prove that you are not guilty, you will 
have to accept the office to which you 
were elected or go to prison. ‘The law 
gives you no option. if you accept the 
office you give up a 2500 dollar place for 
a 300 dollar place, and you are a ruined 
man. Your mortgage will be foreclosed 
in three days. So there you are. It is 
a bad job. 1 don’t think I evér handled 
a tougher problem than how to keep you 
from incarceration or from financial 
ruin.’ 

‘* He said he hated to suggest separ- 
ation from my family but, as my friend 
as well as my counsel, he inclined to 
believe the easiest solution of the diffi- 
culty was for me to get away quietly in 
the night and in some distant clime, 
where I was not known, to try to 
struggle to my feet again. 

** The Major said further that he had 
no money to lend, but if I was 
short of travelling expenses he would 
take my house off my hands for spot 
cash, which he could borrow. 

‘*] had better act quickly because as 
he came up the street he heard that the 
directors of the bank had experts at work 
on my books, looking up evidence of a 
possible shortage ; and the President told 
him yesterday that, no matter what the 
examination showed, they were deter- 
mined to sever my connection with the 
bank because it was unsafe for a financial 
institution to have an employee concern- 
ing whom such ugly rumours were in 
circulation. 

‘* And so here I am, down in this 
remote Mexican mining town, keeping 
books for the Turalura Silver Mining 
Company, my reputation blasted, my 
home broken up, and I an exile from my 
native land. I shall try to keep out of 
politics. But I do wish you would look 
up this matter for me. What are the 
exact facts, anyway, about Cincin- 
natus?”’ 





MASQUES AT THE 
COURT OF JAMES I. 


By W. CULLING GAZE. 


DESIGN FOR A PROSCENIUM FRONT FOR A STUART MASQUE. 


UEEN ANNE, consort of James 

O I., was very fond of organis- 

ing and taking part in brilliant 
masques and, during the few years of 
her life in England, exhibited many of 
these glittering spectacles before the 
Court, at Whitehall and Hampton 
Court. 

During the Coronation festivities in 
1603, the Earl of Southampton—who 
was enjoying his freshly gained libera- 
tion from the Tower of London—invited 
the Queen to a sumptuous entertain- 
ment at Southampton House, in which 
Burbage and his company of actors, 
including Shakespeare, were engaged to 
perform ‘* Love’s Labour Lost.”’ 

On Sunday evening, January 8th, 
1604, the Great Hall of the palace at 
Hampton Court was gay with colour and 
beauty, when the Queen, attended by 
eleven ladies-of-honour, personated the 


chief character in Daniel’s masque ot 
‘* The Vision of Twelve Goddesses.” 

The Christmas festivities, this year, 
were celebrated at Whitehall, and on the 
night of St. John’s Day, after the 
marriage dinner of Sir Philip Herbert 
and the Lady Susan, a masque was 
performed in the Hall, ‘* which for con- 
ceit and fashion was suitable for the 
occasion,” wrote Sir Dudley Carleton; 
‘* The actors were the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Lord Willoughby, Sir Samuel 
Hays, Sir Thomas Germain, Sir Robert 
Cary, Sir John Lee, Sir Richard Preston 
and Sir Thomas Bager. There was no 
small loss that night of chains and 
jewels, and many great ladies were 
made shorter by the skirts, and were 
well enough served that they could keep 
cut no better.’’ 

The first Sunday in 1606 (January 
5th) saw a brilliant company gathered 
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at Whitehall for the celebration of the 


marriage of Robert Devereux, Earl of’ 


Essex, with the Lady Frances, daughter 
of the Earl of Suffolk ; and:on the-gay 
occasion. Ben Jonson . and -Inigo “Jones 
united in dévising an entertainment 
called .*‘ Hymenzi; or the Solemnities 
of the Masque and Barriers.’’ The next 
night, being Twelfth Night, Ben 
Jonson's *‘ Masque of Blackness ’’ was 
given to the Court, in honour of the 
creation of Prince Charles, now five 
years old, as Duke of York. ‘This was 
the first of the many brilliant exhibi- 
tions given by the Queen herself,. and 
the subject of the masque was a sugges- 
tion of her own. . Jonson ‘Wrote that she 
insisted on having all the performers 
** blackmoors.”’ 

There were high gambols in the 
Queen’s presence chamber at Hampton 
Gourt, on October 4th, when the Queen 
and Prince Henry joined in the dances. 
Rowland Whyte afterwards wrote :— 
“*"My Lady Pembroke was taken out by 
_a French Cavagliero to dance a car- 
rante; her ladyship took out our noble 
Prince. At last it came to a galliard; 
the Prince took out my Lady Pembroke, 
and she the Earl of Perth. No lady 
there did dance near so well as she that 
day ; so she carried away the glory, and 
it was given her by the King, Queen, 
and others.” 

On January 6th, 1607, Lord James 
Hay and Anna, daughter and heiress of 
Edward, Lord Denny, were married in 
the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, and at 
night a masque by Thomas Campion, 
was performed in the Hall. 

In the first month of 1608—when the 
river and outside world were lying bound 
in the hard grip of an Arctic frost—the 
Court at Whitehall was absorbed in a 
course of gay festivities. On the Sunday 
evening after Twelfth Night, the Queen 
presented Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque of 
Beauty.’’ In this Volturnus, the Wind, 
speaks to the River Thamesis, ‘‘ that lay 
along between the shores leaning upon 
his urn that flow’d with water, and 
crowned with flowers; with a blue cloth- 
of-silver robe about him ; and personated 
by Master Thomas Giles; who made the 
dances.”’ 
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Votturnus—“ Rise, aged Thames, and by the 


hand 

Receive these Nymphs within 
the land, 

And in those curious squares and 
rounds, 


Wherewith thou flow’st betwixt 
the grounds 

Of fruitful Kent, and Essex fair, 

That lends the garlands for thy 
hair, 

Instruct 
tread, 

Whilst we again to sea are 
fled.’’ 


their silver feet to 


With which the Wind departs, and the 
River receives the Nymphs into the land 
by couples and ious, their Cupids 
coming before them. 

On the following Shrove Tuesday, the 
marriagé of Viscount Haddington and 
the Lady Elizabeth Ratcliffe, daughter 
of the Earl of Sussex, was solemnised at 
Whitehall, and the rejoicings were con- 
cluded with a nuptial masque, by Ben 
Jonson and Inigo Jones, called ‘‘ The 
Hue and Cry after Cupid.’’ 

The rich and stately ceremonies, in 
June, 1610, connected with the creation 
of the young heir as Prince of Wales, 
were fittingly closed, at Whitehall, by a 
magnificent masque, devised by Inigo 
Jones and written by Samuel Daniel, 
one of the Queen’s grooms of the Privy 
Chamber, and entitled ‘‘ Tethy’s Festi- 
val, or The Queen’s Wake.’’ Dr. 
Birch, the biographer of the Prince, 
wrote of this :—‘‘ In the first act came 
in first the young Duke of York, 
between two great sea-slaves, the 
chiefest of Neptune’s servants, attended 
upon by twelve little ladies, all daughters 
of Earls or Barons. One of these men 
made a speech to the King and Prince, 
expressing the design of the Masque; 
and another put a sword, worth at least 
twenty thousand crowns, into the Duke 
of York’s hands, who presented it to the 
Prince, his brother, from the first of 
those ladies who were to follow in the 
next masque. This done, the Duke 
returned to his former place in the midst 
of the stage, and the little ladies per- 
formed their dance, to the surprise of 
every person who saw them, considering 
the tenderness of their years, and the 
many intricate changes in the dance, 
which was so disposed that which way 
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soever they moved the Duke was still in 
the centre. After this came the Queen 
(as Tethys, Queen of the Ocean and wife 
of Neptune), the Lady Elizabeth her 
daughter (as the Nymph Thames), and 
the Lady Arabella Stuart, with the 
Countesses of Arundel, Derby, Essex, 
Dorset and Montgomery, the Vis- 
countess Haddington, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Grey, the Lady Windsor, the Lady 
Katherine Petre, the Lady Elizabeth 
Guildford, and the Lady Mary Wintour 
(as twelve nymphs of other rivers). 
After these had performed their parts 
there followed a banquet.”’ 

The night of New Year’s Day, 1611, 
saw the palace of Whitehall brilliant 
with light and gay company. A masque, 
entitled ‘‘ Oberon, or the Fairy Prince,”’ 
composed by Ben Jonson, and the 
machinery and dresses devised by Inigo 
Jones, was performed in the Banqueting 
House, under the personal direction of 
the Prince of Wales, assisted by two 
Earls, three Barons, five Knights and 
two Esquires. 

The death of Prince Henry, in Novem- 
ber 1612, was deeply lamented, and 
threw a heavy gloom over the Court and 
nation. However, the preparations for 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth 
to the Elector Palatine were proceeded 
with, and after fine naval displays on 
the river, the splendid ceremony. was 
performed on Sunday, February 14th, 
1613. The masque presented at night 
in the Banqueting House, was written by 
Dr. Campion, and called ‘‘ The Lords’ 
Maske.’’ The nuptials of the Princess 
inspired John Donne to compose his 
poem ‘‘ Epithalamium.’’ On Monday 
evening, following an exhibition of 
running at the ring in the Tilt-yard, the 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, ‘‘ in 
gallant and glorious show, with a great 
blaze of torches came to Whitehall, 
where the King viewed the spectacle 
from the gallery, and made them ride 
about the Tilt-yard. They then presented 
their masques and revels before the 
monarch and the royal company. The 
inventions were designed by Inigo Jones, 
and the matter written by George 
The next night the other 


Chapman. 
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two Inns of Court went by water to 
Whitehall prepared to present their 
masque, written by Francis Beaumont to 
represent the marriage of the Rivers 
Thames and Rhine; but on account of 
the King’s fatigue it was, much to their 
chagrin, put off for a few days. The 
shipwright, Phineas Pett, was employed 
for the water show on this occasion, and 
he wrote ;—‘‘ After the sea-fight was 
performed, I was entreated by divers 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, where- 
of Sir Francis Bacon was chief, to 
attend the bringing of a masque by water 
to Whitehall, in some of the galleys. 
But the tide falling out very contrary, 
and the company attending the masquers 
very unruly, it could not be performed 
so exactly as purposed and expected ; 
but yet they were safely landed at the 
Privy Stairs at Whitehall, for which 
my pains the gentlemen gave me a fair 
recompense.’’ The disappointed Inns 
of Court gentlemen were permitted to 
perform their masque on the following 
Saturday in the Banqueting House; but 
the presentment, in spite of dainty 
apparel and graceful dancing, suffered 
from the damped enthusiasm of the 
actors. 

The favourite Earl of Somerset and 
the divorced and crime-stained Countess 
of Essex were married in the royal 
chapel at Whitehall on -St. Stephen’s 
Day, and a_ splendid masque was 
exhibited at night. Three days later 
the gentlemen of the retinue of Prince 
Charles presented an Irish masque, 
written by Ben Jonson. 

On Twelfth Night, 1614, the gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn, under the patronage 
of Sir Francis Bacon, performed the 
‘** Masque of Flowers,”’ in the Banquet- 
ing House; and on January 10th, Ben 
Jonson’s Irish masque was presented a 
second time. : 

The marriage festivities, on February 
8rd, of Lord Roxburgh, at the Queen’s 
Court at Somerset. House, were con- 
cluded with Samuel Daniel’s Pastoral 


Tragi- Comedy, named ‘‘ Hymen’s 
Triumph.”’ 
On Twelfth Night; 1615, Ben 


Jonson’s masque ‘‘ Mercury Vindicated 
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fron: the Alchemists ’’ was given before 
the Court at Whitehall. 

The evening of New Year’s Day, 
1616, saw a brilliant presentment of 
Ben Jonson’s masque, ‘‘ The Golden 
Age Restored ’’; and the performance 
was repeated on January 9th. 

The favourite George Villiers was 
advanced from a Viscount to Earl of 
Buckingham, at Whitehall, on January 
5th, 1617; and the next evening— 
Twelfth Night—Ben Jonson’s ‘‘Masque 
of Christmas,’’ was presented with 
much splendour. On the 22nd, John 
Chamberlain wrote:—‘‘ The Queen’s 
musicians (whereof she hath more than 
a good many) made her a kind of 
masque or antic, at Somerset House, on 
Wednesday night last.’’ During the 
King’s absence in Scotland, the Queen, 
on May 14th, went from Greenwich 
Palace to Deptford and enjoyed an 
entertainment given by the girl students 
of ‘ Ladies Hall,’ then probably one of 
the principal boarding schools in the 
country. The masque performed on 
the occasion, named ‘‘ Cupid’s Banish- 


ment,’’ was written by Robert White, 
and the part of Diana was acted by 


the twelve-years-old Master 
Browne, of Sayes Court. 

On January Ist, 1618, Villiers was 
created a Marquis, and on Twelfth 
Night the Court was entertained with 
Ben Jonson’s masque, ‘‘ The Vision of 
Delight,”’ in which Prince Charles took 
the principal part. This masque was 
repeated on the night of Shrove 
Tuesday. 

The Queen’s health now commenced 
to seriously fail, and although she was 
dangerously ill at Hampton Court on 
Twelfth Night, 1619, the King at 
Whitehall enjoyed Ben Jonson’s masque 
“* Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue ’’; and 
this was given again on Shrove Tues- 
day, with the addition of an _ anti- 
masque, ‘“‘ For the Honour of Wales.”’ 

The death of Queen Anne of a dropsy, 
on March Ist. made little difference to 
King James, but from now the gaiety 
of the Court was greatly diminished. 
The monarch became very feeble in the 
lees and bloated in person, and although 
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on Twelfth Day, 1621, ‘‘ they had much 
ado to support him’’ when he attended 
a service in the Chapel at Whitehall, 
yet the next evening he was present at 
a performance, in honour of :a special 
French Ambassador, of Ben Jonson’s 
masque, ‘‘News from the New 
World, Discovered in the Moon,’’ 
at which no person below the rank 
of a baron was allowed to be 
present. John Chamberlain wrote that 
at this masque there were disputes 
for precedency, and ‘‘a Puritan was 
flouted and abused, which was thought 
unseemly considering the state of the 
French Protestants.’’ The masque 
was given again on the evening of 
Shrove Sunday (February 11th), and on 
the Tuesday the King saw, in the 
Banqueting House, a masque performed 
by the gentlemen of the Middle Temple. 

Arriving at Windsor in September 
from a Country Progress, the monarch 
witnessed Ben Jonson’s masque, ‘‘ The 
Metamorphosed Gipsies.”’ 

On Twelfth Night, 1622, Prince 
Charles and other lords and gentlemen 
produced at Whitehall, Ben Jonson’s 
** Masque of Augurs..”’ 

The opening days of 1623 found the 
King at Whitehall, suffering from gout, 
but on Twelfth Night he was well 
enough to be present at the performance 
of Ben Jonson’s and Inigo Jones’s 
masque, ‘‘ Time Vindicated to Himself 
and to his Honours’’; and this was 
repeated on January 19th. 

On Twelfth Night, 1624, a masque 
was given at Whitehall alluding to the 
return of Prince Charles from his 
romantic Spanish journey, named 
‘* Neptune’s Triumph for the Return of 
Albion,”’ by Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones. 

The King was now becoming very 
infirm, and kept his chamber at White- 
hall all the ensuing Christmas time; 
but on the evening of Sunday, January 
9th, 1625, he saw Ben Jonson’s masque, 
‘** The Fortunate Isles and their Union”’ ; 
and a little later Jonson and Jones 
presented the last of the many brilliant 
masques of the reign, ‘‘ Pan’s Anniver- 
sary, or the Shepherd’s Holiday.’’ 

The King died on March 27th. 
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THE PENITENT. 


By ADALBERT ST. JOHN. 





Lord Mansbridge had met, ine 

former was in no way prepared 
for an invitation to be a guest at Mans- 
bridge Priory on the occasion of the 
coming of age of his lordship’s eldest son 
and heir. His natural surprise was, how- 
ever, dissipated by a postscript as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Your psychological and profes- 
sional instincts will be aroused by the 
presence of a curious, and at one time 
notorious, character her ladyship has 
taken under her protective wing. It 
seems he has recently completed a 
term of P.S. at Dartmoor, and has re- 
turned to free life a changed man. 
His name is Algernon Trenchard, but 
we call him ‘ The Penitent.’ ’ 

Conrad Caddenor fully expected to 
find the name ‘‘ Algernon Trenchard ”’ 
absent from the records of the Yard; 
for ‘‘ change of life, change of name,”’ 
might reasonably be expected. 

To his astonishment, it was there in 
all its brilliance: three convictions, each 
for a piece of work so daring as to com- 
mand almost admiration from the vic- 
tims—certainly from the police. 

He gave a whistle, then asked the 
Chief for a few days’ leave, which was 
at once granted. 

Conrad Caddenor arrived at Mans- 
bridge Priory that same evening, and 
soon found himself in the library with 
Lord Mansbridge. His lordship had 
bookish habits, and left the entertain- 
ment of a houseful of people to his world- 
ly wife. The two men soon came round 
to the topic that promised to interest the 
detective. 

““And this Algernon Trenchard— 
what’s he doing here?’’ he demanded. 


A LTHOUGH Conrad Caddenor anu 





** Oh, he’s here,’’ replied Lord Mans- 
bridge with a smile, ‘‘ as her ladyship’s 
guest; she discovered him whilst ex- 
ploring the sordid recesses of the far East 
End.”’ 

‘** But I thought he was a changed 
man—a Penitent?’’ 

** Just so. He was lecturing at some 
Settlement of long - haired, hatless 
Simple-Lifeians, telling open-mouthed 
crowds of his former crimes, sparing 
them no details—far worse than shilling 
shockers !”’ 

** I’ve come across such people, lec- 
turing in tents, with intervals of sing- 
ing,’’ said Caddenor; ‘‘ in my opinion, 
far from horrifying their audiences, the 
recitals lead to a sort of hero-worship, 
and imitation of the crimes. Do you 
know Mr. Algernon Trenchard’s forte?”’ 


** Something in the picking and steal- 
ing line,’’ replied Lord Mansbridge. 
** Jewels, I fancy, diamonds for prefer- 


” 


ence. 

‘** And you’ve no fear 

‘*Oh, he’s penitent right enough,” 
said his lordship, ‘* and,’’ he added with 
a@ wink in his eye, ‘‘ we've the latest 
word in safes. Diamond-drill proof, 
unpickable locks, electric alarms.”’ 

“Don’t be too confident,’’ said 
Caddenor. ‘* Such crime is a recurrent 
disease ; you think you’ve got it under— 
the patient is swept and garnished—then 
it breaks out with ten-fold violence.” 

Lady Mansbridge added her quota to 
Algernon Trenchard’s life-story, when 
she found a hardly-spared five minutes 
to devote to Conrad Caddenor. 

‘* He comes of Family,’’ she impressed 
on him; and the general bearing of the 
man, to say nought of his sonorous 
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name, seemed . to*, = eoproborate’; 
= ‘Unfortunately, he felt”’ . 

© Ward jack,’ ‘commented Caddenor, 
** fot -his-family. But now—’’ 

“* Ah,’ his Guardian Angel never de- 
serted him; after some years of life in 
the depths, a hand was stretched forth 
to’pluck him unto safety. That hand 
was the Law.”’ 

‘“I ‘see;’? Caddenor laughed softly. 
‘* And ‘after seven years of the simple 
life, with plenty of State-supervised 
physical culture thrown in, he has come 
back to the world, purged and clean?”’ 

‘* Not that only,’’ put in her ladyship, 
‘“he is resolved to emancipate his fel- 
lows. He has been conducting a mis- 
sion among the Lower Orders, with no 
little success.”’ 

‘** A thief to catch a thief ’—I see,’’ 
said Caddenor; then, perceiving Lady 
Mansbridge stiffening, ‘‘I mean, of 
course ’* Fortunately the interview 
was interrupted at this moment, to his 
relief. 

For Lady Mansbridge was not a person 
to be crossed. She was reputed of 
Socialist, or rather Anarchist, Opinions ; 
and therefore was overbearing and auto- 
cratic. 

The Penitent meanwhile mingled with 
the noble crowd at Mansbridge Priory 
during that week of pleasure. 

Really, there was little to distinguish 
him from the ordinary well-bred young 
fellow of the well-to-do classes. Tall 
and well set-up, square shouldered, his 
face was clear-cut and distinctly aristo- 
cratic, with a forehead that might have 
graced a Lord Chief Justice or a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. His manners 
were courteous and correct, if inclined 
to precision. 

So the men tolerated him, notwith- 
standing that he declined to smoke and 
drink, and begged to be excused from 
the minor blood-sports. And the ladies, 
to a woman, were over ears in love with 
him. He was a darling of a man. 

Indeed, this hero-worship came to 
such a pass that Lady Mansbridge felt 
constrained to whisper into the ear of the 
Lady Agatha Thicklenesse that Mr. 
Algernon Trenchard was possessed of a 
wife and family, living in seclusion at 


this: at 
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Leigh-on-Sea, *‘ 
from.”’ . 

‘“ Then why not invite the poor crea- 
ture, my dear Fan,’’ was the young 
lady’s challenge. ‘‘ No wonder the 
man has moments of abstraction. Wire 
for Mrs. Algernon, I beg of you.”’ 

Lady Mansbridge raised a dainty, 
horrified hand. 

‘* If you but knew,.my dear child!’’ 
she, whispered, tragically. ‘* Poor Algér- 
non is tied to a lost creature. That’s the 
pity of it! The cause of his lapses! And 
for that reason I like you to be kind to 
him—so long as you’re under no mis- 
apprehension. He will tell us all about 
it, I’ve no doubt, when the psychologi- 
cal moment comes. He has promised to 
give his Address, you know.”’ 

‘““* His address’ ?’’ repeated Lady 
Agatha, with puzzled brows. ‘‘ Leigh- 
on-Sea 

““The Oration!’’ corrected Lady 
Mansbridge, impatiently. ‘‘ I heard it at 
the Settlement. It carried me off my 
feet ; I confess it without shame.’’ 

Conrad Caddenor almost forgot the 
task he had set himself, as the pleasant 
days went by. 

At the State dinner before the ball 
that concluded the coming-of-age festi- 
vities, Algernon Trenchard did not belie 
his patronymic. But as he regarded the 
claret and champagne his lips set tight ; 
and Caddenor, observing him, saw that 
at intervals he paused with closed eyes, 
as though a prayer for temptation was 
passing silently from his brain. 

Yet he talked freely with the Lady 
Agatha, who sat by his side, and from 
the soft laughter that rippled across the 
table, his conversation must have been 
agreeable and witty. 

Later in the evening, the hall was 
cleared for the dance. Conrad Caddenor 
sat with his host in the gallery above 
the brilliant throng. Algernon Trenchard 
danced with the grace of one born to it. 
From time to time his eyes wandered 
to the beautiful Lady Agatha, who, 
wearing the famous jewels of her house, 
was the most brilliant of a rare assembly 
of bejewelled beauties. 

Once or twice, as she glanced in the 
Penitent’s direction, their eyes met. 


Where the cockles come 
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SENSATION HELD THE ROOM AS THE ORATOR PAUSED. 
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Then a delicate blush would pink her 
cheeks, and she would turn away in an 
entrancing confusion. 

At midnight came an interval; the 
music ceased, the rhythmic patter and 
scrape subsided. Conversation was in- 
terspersed with the popping of corks, 
the sound of laughter. 

The psychological 
hand. 

When it came, the Countess of Mans- 
bridge, looking more the sister than the 
mother of her son, a scintillating tiara 
upon her auburn hair, mounted a dais 
on the north side of the hall. Her up- 
lifted hand secured immediate silence. 

In a few apt words she commended 
the Penitent to the assembled guests ; 
begged them to hearken unto his words, 

There was a wavering flutter of femin- 
ine claps at the conclusion of the little 
speech, which was resumed with more 
vehemence when the Penitent, a smile 
upon his clean-shaven, Grecian face, 
came forward. 

He began his Address with an account 
of his early life, from the time when, at 
eighteen, having incurred debts he could 
not meet by legitimate means, he had 
written a cheque in his uncle’s name, 
thereby overcoming his temporary diffi- 
culties, but forging (he paused while the 
pun drew applause) the first link in an 
ever-lengthening chain of crime. 

Told with a manly simplicity, the tale 
went home with the stamp of truth on 
it. Then he passed to his marriage with 
a confiding girl of the middle-class—his 
inferior in social status—to his giving 
way to drink. This was sordid; shud- 
ders went round the room. At last he 
came to the climax of his miseries—the 
piéce de résistance of his Address as 
heard at the Seitiement. 

““T went back one day ’’—his voice 
was tense and quitering—‘* to the miser- 
able garret that passed as our home, 
carrying more liquor than is good for 
any man, and I demanded money of my 
wife. With tears in her eyes, she de- 
clared that she had not a farthing, that 
she had tasted neither sup nor crust that 
day. And she looked it as she knelt 
on the floor before me; but I was maa! 
‘You liar! damn you!’ I cried; and my 


moment was at 
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fist swung out and caught her on the 
jaw! And she—the angel I had sworn 
to cherish—fell in a limp heap beside the 
cradle in which lay our child—our dead 
child, though I didn’t know it—starved 
out of this miserable life!’’ 

Sensation held the room as the orator 
paused; hardly an eye but held tears. 
The Penitent took up a glass and wetted 
his lips. 

‘* You think me a brute, a_ black- 
guard!’’ he went on. (Low murmurs of 
‘* Hear! Hear!’’ from the men.) ‘I 
was no more a blackguard than I am now 
—than you men are. Drink was the 
brute in me; I was but one of its victims 
—its sorry tool!’’ 

In the end, most of the ladies, headed 
by a tearful Lady Agatha, took a most 
solemn pledge ; whilst the men met Lady 
Mansbridge by agreeing to abstain be- 
fore lunch. 

When at last the dancing ceased, the 
eastern horizon glowed with a pink light. 

As had been arranged, each lady’s 
maid brought her mistress’s jewels to 
be locked in the impregnable safe. Lady 
Agatha, however, brought her diamonds 
by her own hand, and saw them stowed 
safely away. In the strong-room there 
were Only Lord Mansbridge, Conrad 
Caddenor and Peter the footman pre- 
sent. The safe securely locked, the last- 
mentioned was dismissed. 

‘** You’d better take the key, Cadde- 
nor,’’ said Lord Mansbridge. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven it’s the last night of this anxiety. 
You take the key for a change of plan. 
Sleep on it, but don’t let it give you the 
nightmare.”’ 

‘*Right,’’ said Caddenor, pocketing it. 
It was a very small instrument for so 
responsible an office, and slipped into 
his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘I shan’t want 
to be called much before noon; seven 
hours’ sleep is my allowance.” 


* * * 


Notwithstanding which last words, 
Caddenor determined to be up early. 
With all the Penitent’s protests, he had 
no confidence in the man. 

However, the sun was high in the 


heavens when at last he awoke. He 
tried to roll over, as was a habit of his 
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on waking, but found his movements re- 
stricted. Then it dawned on him that he 
was bound hand and foot—not painfully, 
but securely. There was a faint, sickly 
smell in the room; his head was heavy, 
his pulse was throbbing. At that mo- 
ment the clock in the tower struck ten, 
and Conrad Caddenor realised that he 
had been tricked and checkmated by the 
rogue he had been shadowing. 

He was on the point of shouting, when 
a sharp rap came on the door. 

It was Jarvis, the butler, and he began 
to speak as soon as he entered to 
Caddenor’s ‘‘ Come in!”’ 

““Tf you please, Mr. Caddenor, his 
lordship——’”’_ He stopped as he saw 
the other’s predicament. 

** I’m glad you’ve come, Jarvis,’’ said 
the latter. ‘‘One of your master’s guests 
has played me a little trick. Are the 
jewels safe?’’ 

** That’s what I’ve come about, sir,’’ 
said Jarvis. He was wrestling witfi 
knots that a sailor need not have dis- 
owned. ‘‘ The ladies are all waiting. 
We can’t get into the strong-room. The 
key’s missing—his lordship thinks per- 
haps you have it.”’ 

**T have—or had—the key of the 
safe,’’ said Caddenor. His arms were 
now free, his hands at the lower bonds. 
** Peter took the key of the strong-room. 
What does he say ?’’ 

**We can’t find him, sir,’’ 
Jarvis; ‘‘ he’s gone off.”’ 

** And Mr. Trenchard?” 

** He’s not down yet, sir,’’ replied the 
butler. 

**You mean you haven’t seen him,”’ 
corrected the detective. 

He recollected that the Penitent had 
declined to be valeted. 


To his surprise, Conrad Caddenor 
found the key quite safe where he had 
stowed it; and in a few minutes he was 
dressed. He met Lord Mansbridge in 
the corridor. Together with Jarvis 
following, they went to Algernon Tren- 
chard’s room. _Receiving no reply to 
the'r knocks, they entered. 

The room was empty—the bed unslept 
in. On the dressing-table was a note, 
addressed to Lady Mansbridge. 


replied 


‘‘Looks bad for your jewels!’’ com- 
mented Caddenor as Lord Mansbridge 
pocketed the note. 

‘But you’ve the key of the safe!’’ 
retorted the other. ‘‘That, at least, is 
inviolable. ’”’ 

“There are such things as duplicate 
keys,”’ said Caddenor, ‘‘and traitors in 
the camp. A lump of wax, a squeeze in 
the hand, and your secret’s gone. The 
key of the room’s:gone with your man, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘“‘I have the duplicate in my private 
desk,’’ said his lordship. ‘‘ We must 
find out the worst at once.’’ And they 
went and got the duplicate key. 

The strong-room was at the end of the 
corridor in the East Wing. Several 
ladies’ maids were about the door, chat- 
ting vivaciously. They drew aside as 
the men approached. Packing was at a 
standstill. 

The iron-framed door swung wide, and 
Lord Mansbridge and Caddenor stepped 
into the strong-room. The latter half- 
closed the door behind him and turned to 
the maids, speaking through the narrow- 
ed opening. : 

““Go to your mistresses, all of you,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Come back in half-an-hour.”’ 
Then, lowering his voice; ‘‘Jarvis, keep 
the corridor clear. There’s something 
wrong.”’ 

Closing the door, he turned to where 
Lord Mansbridge was bending over a 
prone body. It was Peter, the footman. 

‘*It’s all up with the poor chap,’’ said 
his lordship. ‘‘ Must have happened 
hours ago. His skull knocked in—by 
that humbugging penitent they were all 
worshipping yesterday.”’ 

The footman being past all hope, 
Caddenor turned towards the safe. The 
door was open and it caused him little 
surprise to find it cleared of all its con- 
tents, with exception of the silver-bound 
box containing the property of the Lady 
Agatha Thicklenesse. 

As Lord Mansbridge was helplessly 
asking what they should do, there came 
a pounding on the door of the strong- 
room—a confused noise of voices outside. 
The maids had given the alarm; their 
mistresses had descended in a swarm, 
Lady Mansbridge at their head. Several 
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men, too, sauntered down the corridor 
after them. 

Caddenor covered the body with a rug 
beiore opening the door. 

‘I’m afraid there’s been some mis-» 
hap,’’ said Lord Mansbridge nervously 
to the storm of enquiries at the door. 
‘* Jarvis, telephone to Doctor Nibblett to 
come urgently—a bad accident to 
Peter.’’ Then, facing her ladyship at 
last: ‘‘ My dear, the jewels are gone!”’ 

‘*Gone!’’ repeated Lady Mansbridge, 
aghast and indignant. ‘‘ Are they stolen 
—from that safe?’’ 

‘* Except the casket belonging to Lady 
Agatha Thicklenesse,” interposed Cad- 
denor as he saw that young lady. 

A calm came over Lady Mansbridge, 

seemingly. In a level voice she demand- 
ed who could have done it—and was not 
the safe guaranteed? 
- “Not against traitors in the house,”’ 
her husband said.*‘ By the way, it seem- 
ed that Mr. Algernon Trenchard has been 
suddenly called away. He left a note in 
his room, addressed to you, my dear.”’ 
He handed the missive to his wife. 

A silence fell while Lady Mansbridge 
opened it. All felt that here was the key 
of the mystery. She read it through to 
the end, then let it slip from her limp 
fingers, and, handkerchief to her eyes, 
fell to sobbing hysterically. 

In the preoccupation of the moment no 
one noticed that a maid had come along 
the corridor and given a terra-cotta en- 
velope to the detective. He read 
the telegram hehind the backs of the 
assemblage, then stowed it away in a 
pocket as he nodded dismissal to the 
maid. Meanwhile Lord Mansbridge had 
picked up the letter her ladyship had 
dropped. He hurriedly glanced through 
it; then with a preliminary cough, read 
it to the guests. 

“‘Dear Lady Mansbridge,”’ it ran, ‘‘By 
the time you get this you will probably 
have learned that I have had a regrettable 
difference with one of your servants. 
We had come to a fair and honourable 
arrangement (as between chevaliers) to 
relieve your guests of some of their 
superfluous jewels; at the last moment 
he funked and—well, he has paid the 
Penalty. Pardon this unconventional 
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leave-taking ; I shall always hold your 
memory dear, as of one who helped me 
place my foot once more upon the ladder 
of Success. 
‘** Your ladyship’s devoted servant, 
** Algernon Trenchard.”’ 
‘*P.S.—You promised to do some- 
thing for my wife. Let me confess— 
I never married. Moreover, whatever 
failings I have had, drink has not. been 
one of them. I merely supplied the fic- 
tion demanded by the Wardens of your 
Settlement. But I admit I found it hard 
to deceive the sweet Lady Agatha, Her 
jewels I have not touched: she will 
take the exception as a proof of my 
heart’s devotion to her. Adieu.—A.T.”’ 
By this time Lady Mansbridge had 


. somewhat recovered ; her fury was pain- 


ful to ‘witness. All the world would 
blame her ! 

‘*Then the jewels are gone?’’ she 
cried, facing her husband as though he 
were the cause of the trouble. ‘‘ And 
that man—he is gone scot free?’’ 

Conrad Caddenor thought it time to 
intervene. 

‘* Excuse me interrupting,’’ he said, 
‘‘the jewels, I believe, are quite safe; 
and Mr. Algernon.Trenchard is under 
arrest for the robbery of them. Later 
he will be charged with the murder of 
your man Peter, for it’s no use hiding 
the fact any longer. The poor fellow is 


. dead—in there!’’ 


He explained the matter to Lord 
Mansbridge a few minutes later, when ne 
showed him the telegram he had just re- 
ceived. 

*‘T know too much of the criminal 
classes,’’ he said, ‘‘ to trust one of them 
with such a record, however apparent 
his penitence. So I arranged for men to 
watch at Rainesfoyle station—I knew he 
would cut across country if the robbery 
came off—and also to have a wire sent 
me directly the arrest was effected and 
the plunder stopped. Unhappily, I did 
not anticipate collusion with one of your 
household staff.’’ . 

“No power on earth could have pre- 
vented it,’’ said Lord Mansbridge. 
‘“‘ And nothing but the actual robbery 
would ever have persuaded her ladyship 
out of her faith in the Penitent.”’ 
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Exact view from the Motor Road. 


IN THE HEART OF PEAKLAND: » 


By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 


If1ERE is no’ more fascinating 

+ m>tor run among the highlands 
of ‘‘ Old England’’ than that 

about thepeaks of North Derbyshire. It 
boots litte whether we start from north 


or south, there comes’ a feeling of 


indelible charm as the white crags of 
peeling limestone shine forth in the sun- 
beams, and tell of the glorious scenery 
avaiting us. 


Manchester motorists have an_in- 
tensely interesting avenue to Peakland. 
They pass along the broad highway to 
Stockport, and then leave the chimney- 
stacks and murky atmosphere of cotton- 
opolis in the receding background. At 
Norbury is that welcome bifurcation 
leading, either way, to pastures green’ 
and interminable woodland. We_ take 
the left ‘‘ prong ’’ of the fork and, in 
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HADDON HALL, BAKEWELL. 
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their season, see the roses blossoming 
over every wayside cottage, and gardens 
within a few feet of the highway bright 
with dense masses of bloom. High Lane 
and Disley afford a lasting contradiction 
to the old story of ‘‘ dust killing the 
gardens.’’ The chestnuts of Disley in 
the early spring are weighted with pink 
pannicles of bloom. Lyme Park, near 
by, is the ancestral home of Lord New- 
ton ; cordial welcome is given to all and 
sundry to walk in the Park, and see the 
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OF PEAKLAND. 


vast expanse of view right to the border- 
land of industrial Lancashire on one 
hand, and to Peakland on the other. It 
was erected as a shooting-box for the 
accommodation of visitors toLyme Hall, 
and not as a dungeon as some suppose. 
The Hall itself overlooks the Park, and 
is an imposing structure. Its massive 
Ionic pillars are the pride of the county ; 
its Long Gallery and Stone Parlour re- 
main much as they were ir the days of 
the Virgin Queen. The Stag Parlour is 
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DOROTHY VERNON’S BRIDGE (BY WHICH SHE ELOPED) AND RIVER WYE, 


HADDON HALL. 


herds of deer and Indian oxen which have 
long been a pretty feature of Lyme. In 
every direction the Park is full of lovely 
pictures, and one hour’s stay here is a 
pleasant interval with many motorists en 
route for Peakland. On the summit of 
the high mound in the Park stands Lyme 
Cage; a square stone tower with battle- 
mented turrets and a roof floor 880 feet 
above sea level. Here we have the 
glorious panorama of Lyme, including a 


a unique feature of Lyme Hall; its walls 


and ceilings are replete with deer- 
stalking pictures by eminent artists, and 
the chairs are said to be covered with 
tapestry from the cloak worn by Charles 
I. on his ill-fated day at Whitehall. 

A remarkable painting of deer-driving 
appears in the Hall Stairway. It 
depicts ‘‘Old Joe Watson” at his 
favourite game. Joe was the famous 
game-keeper of Lyme Park who for a 
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into Wilson’s horse 
tearing its side to 
ribbons. Wilson 
jumped just in 
time, wand clipped 
the beast’s neck 
with his sword. 
Lyme Hall and 
Park have _ wit- 
nessed many deeds 
of daring. 


We return to the 
car at the Park 
Gate, and bound 
along the beautiful 
road—mostly _ tar- 
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wager of 500 gui- 
neas drove twelve 
braceof stags from 
Lyme to Windsor. 
He lived to be 104; 
and at 103 he was 
a hale and hearty 
hunter, dispatch- 
ing a stag at 
Romiley, several 
miles from Lyme, 
after a chase of 
six hours. Arthur 
Wilson, the his- 
torian, visited 
Lyme with his 
master, the Earl of 
Essex, to enjoy a 
few days’ shooting 
with Sir Peter 
Legh. The beasts 
were savage ard Photo by J. H. Crabtree 
treacherous; one 
plunged his horns 


‘* LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH, MAY 6TH, 1882.”’ 
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Frith, and the other by 
Taxal. The latter is to be 
preferred. It is full of in- 
terest at every turn. We 
are now approaching the 
gates of Peakland; from the 
moment Whaley Bridge is 
left behind we begin to as- 
cend the hills by a good solid 
road. This is somewhat 
sinuous in places, but the 
rise is so gradual and easy 
that we trouble not about the 
slightly extended journey. 
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macadam—by Furness Vale and Whal-y 
Bridge. Here is another bifurcation, 
one road proceeding to Chapel-en-le 


Reaching Corbar Heights just above 
Buxton, the view is charming, and we du 
well to descend slowly for two reasons— 
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GRAVE OF ‘‘ LITTLE 


JOHN’’ (ROBIN HOOD’S 


BOWMAN) IN HATHER- 
SAGE CHURCHYARD. 


The grave is 8feet from 


head to foot. 


the beautiful outlook 
and the sharp fall 
in the road. At the 
foot we immediately 
enter the metropolis 
of the Peak. Bux- 
ton, the far-famed ren- 
dezvous of motorists 
from all parts of the 
country, lies around 
us. The Crescent 
looks out upon the 
planted slopes. The 
Old Hall Hotel stands 
at the threshold of the 
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Gardens, as when Mary Queen of Scots 
lauded its virtues though virtually a 
prisoner in the hands of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. The shaft is all that re- 
mains of the Market Cross in Higher 
Buxton; but it is a convenient guide to 
a well-ordered garage in close proximity. 
We can comfortably ‘* put up ’’ here for 
a look round the town. Poole’s Cavern 
is but one mile away and is a veritable 
treat after a good spin on the country 
roads. Here we dive under the moun- 
tains of limestone which have trickled 
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into stalactites for ages. 
subterranean channels we are led by a 
conductor who lights the way before us 
and unfolds the wonderful story of this 
dark abyss, the home of the warriors, 


Through these 


refugees and highwaymen. In. the 
sullen darkness beyond our ken the 
waters are rumbling and roaring in gulf¢ 
yet unfathomed. By a suddeg flash of 
magnesium ribbon we see the mighty 
cavern with its dripping columns and 
white tipped stalagmites, in all its weird 
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and shadowy loneliness. The effect. is 
startling. 

With Buxton as a centre it is easy to 
‘* work ’’ Peakland admirably in a few 
days. Buxton affords ample accommv- 
dation, and is a capital nucleus for roads 
radiating in all directions. Of course, 
it is hilly everywhere; and though 
Buxton is 1,000 feet above sea level, it 
is surrounded by loftier acclivities which 
must be tackled daily. A climb which is 
most popular with motorists is that to 
the ‘‘ Cat and Fiddle”’ Inn, through 
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HOUSES, EYAM. 


Burbage. This is a continuous rise of 
about 4 miles, and is most exhilarating. 
Being on the main thoroughfare from 
Macclesfield, the ‘‘ Cat ’’ frequently has 
a dozen cars resting around it. 

Perhaps the finest run from Buxton 
lies through Ashwood Dale by Topley 
Pike and Taddington to Bakewell, 
Haddon and Chatsworth; this and the 
return journey are well within the possi- 
bilities of a single day. In Ashwood 
Dale the beauties of Peakland abound. 
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ENTRANCE TO PEAK CAVERN, CASTLETON. 


Lover’s Leap claims a passing notice, if 


only for its sweet legend. For here, the 
story goes, a passionate Romeo cleared 
at one bound this awesome gulf and 
claimed his lady-love on the opposite cliff. 
The day before the writer’s visit a 
traveller was less fortunate; he slipped 
from the cliff edge, and met his fate on 
the cloven rocks in the bed of the stream. 
From Ashwood the road is stiff and un- 
dulating, and amply tests the climbing 
powers of a car. But the surface is 
good, and the view over the sweet vale 
of the Wye is enchanting. At Bakewell 
is the hog-back bridge, beloved of 
anglers; we do not cross, but keep to 
the road running parallel with the river. 

Haddon Hall, the old home of Dorothy 
Vernon, is picturesque with ancient 
grandeur. Motor cars may pass into 
the grounds close to the Wve Bridge. 
A quiet stroll through the Hall is well 
worth the journey from Buxton. But a 
finer treat lies ahead. At Rowsley we 
cross the River Derwent, and turn to the 
right for Chatsworth Park. The Duke of 
Devonshire kindly permits cars to pass 


through the Park to the Edensor Lodge, 
affording a magnificent view of the Hall 
in its vernal bosom. When the Hall is 
open to visitors, cars may be left at 
Edensor whence a short walk over the 
Park mead leads to the entrance. 

We could beguile a happy hour at 
Edensor on a sunny day. It is a village 
of charm and historic interest, planned 
by the great garden-architect, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, who dwelt here when the 
gardens of Chatsworth were under his 
care. Here lies the martyr of Phoenix 
Park with other scions of the Devonshire 
family. 

The return journey to Buxton may be 
taken through Baslow, where a narrow 
bridge requires careful negotiating ; 
then by Stony Middlcton with its massive 
crags of limestone, and Tideswell 
‘** Cathedral.’’ Hence through Miller’s 
Dale is a run in a charming country of 
white limestone and green foliage. From 
Buxton, in fact, it is impossible to take 
the ‘‘ wrong’”’ turning; all roads from 
this popular watering-place lead to 
scenes of surpassing grandeur. 
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** Nor know I whether I be very base 
or very manful.’’—Tennyson. 


ITCH and I had a quarrel. 

Who is it that says it takes 

two to make a quarrel? Who- 
ever it is makes a mistake. It took only 
one to make our quarrel, and that was 
my precious Aunt Betsy Jane. Witch 
has a temper; so have I. She wasn’t 
christened Witch. (odia.hers and 
mothers have much to answer for; still 
I never heard of their giving Witch as a 
baptismal name to a Christian child. No, 
her name is Julia Felicia, which is simply 
absurd. Fancy a little dark-eyed be- 
witching five-feet nothing having a name 
like that. 

My name is John, and John I’m always 
called. Had I been christened Robert or 
Thomas, I should have been called bv 
either of those plain, sensible names. 
There is nothing for the imagination to 
catch hold of in my face or figure. I’m not 
six feet in my stockings; I’m only five 
feet ten. I haven’t ‘“‘crisp golden 
hair’’ and a ‘“‘ tawny beard.’’ No, my 
eyes, hair, and beard are brown, and for 
the rest I have nondescript features and 
good teeth. Moreover, as I said before, 
I have a temper, a vile one, and in all 
things, apart from my profession, am a 
born fool. 

It was over a game of tennis that 
Aunt Betsy Jane made us quarrel. Witch 
didn’t play up, and I “* slated’”’ her. 
I’ve ‘‘ slated’’ Witch ever since I’ve 
known her, and.I’ve known her since she 
was ten, so she ought to have got used 
to it. For the matter of that, she 
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wouldn’t have bothered her head about 
it if it hadn’t been for my beloved Aunt. 
Witch slates me ferociously sometimes, 
but it never makes any difference. 

Well, it was at one of Mrs. Dougal’s 
‘At Homes’’ that the row began. 
Witch, Miss White, Dougal, and I were 
playing tennis. Dougal and Miss White 
were against us. As a rule Witch licks 
the other girl into fits, but on this 
occasion, for some reason or other, she 
missed nearly every ball. I was annoyed, 
and I expressed myself perhaps a little 
more strongly than I ought to have done, 
but I’m sure I said nothing one whit 
stronger than I’ve said scores of times, 
without any offence being taken. Be 
that as it may, Witch refused to play any 
more, and went and sat down by Aunt 
Betsy Jane. 


I am a doctor, and soon after that 
someone fetched me away. It was a bad 
case, and I didn’t get home till midnight. 
In the dining-room some cold meat and 
beer were waiting for me; so was a note 
from Witch. I ate a mouthful, and 
drank a glass of beer ; then I opened the 
note. For a moment I felt as if I had a 
knife in my heart. It was such a cruel 
stab. Witch—my little Witch—would 
have nothing more to do with me. My 
conduct at Mrs. Dougal’s had proved to 
her that she no longer possessed my 
respect, and without respect love was 
not likely to last long, etc., etc. She 
ended by saying that she would have 
returned my ring but could not remove it 
from her finger, but that she would get 
the jeweller to cut it off to-morrow. I 
smiled a grim smile at the last sentence. 
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I had no intention of allowing that ring 
to be cut off. 


The lovely effusion puzzled me 
altogether. It wasn’t in Witch’s usual 
style. Naturally, a note of that kind 


coring from her would have run in this 
way: ‘‘ John, I hate and detest you, and 
hope you'll keep out of my sight for 
ever,’’ or something like it. Well, I 
went to bed. I was such an ass that I 
never slept a wink all night ; but I made 
up my mind what I would do. I got up 
early, and made a good breakfast ; then 
I went into the surgery, saw my 
assistant, talked over the cases, and told 
him I should be away all day. After that 
I went to town, straight to Witch’s 
father’s office. He hadn’t arrived, but 
his people knew me, and showed me into 
his private room. He and I are great 
friends—always have been. So it was 
quite natural for me to go to him for 
advice, or rather a talk over things. 
When he came in he seemed rather 
surprised at seeing me, but after he had 
‘shaken hands, he looked over his letters, 
gave some directions to his clerk, and 
then turning to me, said, ‘‘ Now John!”’ 

‘““Can you spare me half-an-hour, 
sir?’ 

‘** As far as I know. Go ahead.”’ 

** Well, I’m making £500 a year, and 
my practice is increasing.”’ 

“* That’s good.”’ 

** Don’t you think Witch and I might 
marry on that ?”’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

“You have no objection to our 
marrying next month, if she consents ?”’ 

‘None. I have no wish that she 
should marry at all, but if she must 
marry, I’d rather she married you than 
anyone else.”’ 

*‘ Thank you, sir, for saying that. 
Thank you very much,”’ said I, grate- 
fully seizing his hand and wringing it 
hard. 

** Just so,’’ said he, removing it from 
my grasp and looking anxiously at it, 
** but why this fervour ?’’ 

I put Witch’s precious epistle in front 
of him. He read it twice through atten- 
tively, put it down, and, looking calmly 
at me, said :-— 
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‘* Very interesting ! But scarcely to be 
regarded as a prelude to very speedy 
matrimony, I should think. 

‘* Ah, but it is, sir. A girl doesn’t 
write a note like that and have done with 
it. No, she continues to write them. I 
shall probably get a similar note once a 
month now, and that will be very tiring. 
I gave you my word I did not sleep 
a wink all last night. The practice 
won’t stand that sort of thing long, you 
know,”’ said I earnestly. 

‘** You seem to have an accurate know- 
ledge of women and their ways,’’ he 
remarked drily. 

1 allowed that speech to pass without 
comment. Comment seemed  super- 
fluous. 

‘* If I might ask, I should like to know 
whom you consider in fault in this little 
misunderstanding ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Il am, sir. It stands to reason; I 
should not be so anxious if she were in 
fault ’’; and then I explained the whole 
matter, finishing up with, ‘‘I can’t 
remember, exactly what I called her, but 
whatever it was | didn’t mean it.”’ 

‘““I am not able to refresh your 


memory as to what you said on that 


occasion, but I can tell you what I have 
heard you call her myself,’’ said Mr. 
Druitt quietly ; and then he told me. 

His tone was a revelation to me. Not 
that I’d call Witch anything worse than 
**]ittle fool.”” But I realized what it 
must have sounded like to the hearers, 
and to him, her father! I don’t know 
how I looked, but I felt mean, cheap, 
worthless—utterly so. I began to 
stumble out apologies. He waved his 
hand. 

*‘ All right,’’ said he, ‘‘ but you see 
your language is at times forcible.’’ He 
is a wise man, so’he said no more. He 
showed his wisdom therein, for I went at 
once to see Witch in a very contrite 
frame of mind. I was ready to make a 
mat of myself and let my darling trample 
on me if it should so please her, or to do 
any other extravagant thing, such was 
the depth of my humility. Still, as I 


journeyed Putneywards, I pondered as to 


who could have stirred up the strife 
between us. Suddenly it flashed across 
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my mind that Witch had seated herself 
beside Aunt Betsy Jane, and that Aunt 
Betsy Jane was her godmother, and 
thereiore licensed to interfere. (I am 
not going to explain how Aunt Betsy 
Jane came to be Witch’s godmother. | 
am not a lady novelist, and therefore 
don’t think it necessary to explain every- 
thing. It has nothing to do with this 
story ; besides, | was only six years old 
when she was christened, and wasn’t 
consulted as to her sponsors.) To be 
sure! It must have been Aunt Betsy 
Jane who suggested the letter. 

When I arrived at the Cedars, it was 
about twelve o'clock. If all went well, 
peace would reign between Wicch ana 
myself in an hour. And if so I would 
take her off to Richmond, get a boat 
from Messum’s, row up the river, come 
to anchor in a backwater I knew of 
between Richmond and Hampton, and 
then make her name’ the day. But things 
didn’t go well; they went exceedingly 
badly instead. When Amelia (Amelia is 
the Druitt’s housemaid) opened the door, 
and I inquired for Witch, she said 
gravely :— 

** Miss Druitt is not well, sir, but I’ll 
tell her you’re here.’’ 

Then she showed me into the diping- 
room. This was ominous! In _ the 
Druitt’s ménage it is customary to see 
people who come on _ business—dress- 
makers, laundresses, servants seeking 
places—in the dining-room before lunch. 
Amelia left me and went upstairs. 1 
rapidly diagnosed the situation. I took 
out my pocket book and wrote, ‘‘ My 
darling, I shall wait in the old boat at 
the end of the lawn till you can see me,”’ 
and then I signed it ‘‘ John.’’ 

Amelia came back.  ‘‘ If you please, 
sir, Miss Druitt does ‘not feel equal to 
seeing you to-day, but will write you to- 
night.”’ 

** Exactly,”’ said I, quietly. ‘‘ Can you 
give me an envelope? Thanks. Give 
this to Miss Druitt, please.”’ 

The maid left the room, and I went 
into the garden. At the bottom of the 
garden ran the river, and on the river, 
chained to a post, was an old boat. It 
was seldom used, as the spot was not 
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picturesque, but it was secluded, hidden 
both from the house and from passing 
boats by thick drooping willows. It was 
here that Witch and | had come to the 
conclusion that we could not live without 
each other. 1 sat down in the boat, feel- 
ing very wroth with Witch and bitter 
against Aunt Betsy Jane. 1 would have 
given much to know if she was in the 
house at that moment. | thought out 
all I had heard of the days of her youth. 
I felt mean and spiteful. I bethought 
me of an old incident in her life wherein 
Aunt Betsy Jane had sailed very near the 
wind, and had had a narrow escape of 
social wreck. I ought to have forgotten 
it, but I am not heroic. Both morally 
and physically | am commonplace. That 
is to say, if I’m struck, I hit back, or try 
to. Would you believe it? I sat in that 
boat, except when I got up and stretched 
myself, till eight o’clock! It was nearly 
dark, and, when | heard the clock strike, 
I swore to myself that if Witch did not 
appear before the chiming of the quarter, 
I would row the old boat ‘down to the 
bridge, give a boy sixpence to bring it 
back again and, well, when Witch 
wanted me she might send for me. That 
was all! 

It must have been very near the 
quarter when I saw, stealing down the 
garden, her head and shoulders wrapped 
up in a white cloud, my Witch. At 
least I thought so at first. But I soon 
saw it wasn’t. It was someone more 
kin and less kind. Nevertheless, as the 
form drew near, peering about in the 
dusk, I sprang forward, caught her in 
my arms, and kissed her. She struggled, 
but I held her fast. She had no breath 
with which to utter a sound. She could 
only listen to my ardent— far more 
ardent than I ever bestowed on Witch— 
expressions of affection. 

** My darling,’’ I went on, ‘‘ I know 
you would never have made such a little 
fool of yourself if it hadn’t been for that 
malicious catamaran. Aunt Betsy Jane.”’ 
The form within my arms struggled. I 
was holding her tightly, or my face 
might have suffered. ‘‘ But I’ll tell you 
a tale, dear, about her. I’m the only 
living soul that knows, now my old nurse 
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is dead.’’ You couldn’t hear the form 
breathe, so still was it! I went on ‘‘ Aunt 
Betsy Jane is forty-five now ’’—the form 
wriggled — ‘‘ about twenty-five years 
ago ’’—I could hear her heart beat; I 
relented—‘‘ No, Witch, I will not tell 
you that story! You have come to me, 
and I can afford to pity Aunt Betsy Jane. 
She was badly used when she was young 
and she can’t bear to see people happy 
now she is old.”’ 

The form muttered. I opened my 
arms: ‘‘ Want to fetch something, dear ? 
You shall. Only come back at once, or 
I shall feel like telling that old tale about 
Aunt Betsy Jane.”’ 

She scuttled off to the house, and in 
a minute or two Witch came down the 
garden in a very dignified manner. I 
let her come right to the edge of the 
water and peer about. I knew she 
couldn’t see me. Presently she said 
anxiously :—‘‘ John?’’ My heart jumped, 
but I didn’t intend to give myself away, 
so I simply said, ‘‘ Well!’ But she 
didn’t intend to give herself away either. 
She turned. Then I saw that I had my 
work cut out for me. 

** Stay, Witch, I’m in the boat,” I 
exclaimed in a tone of deepest entreaty, 


as I scrambled on shore. She paused. 
I caught hold of her hand. ‘‘ Witch,’’ 
I cried, reproachfully, ‘‘I’ve been 


waiting here for nearly eight hours, and 
I’m so faint I can hardly speak.’’ 
A woman will go 


That fetched her! 
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cheerfully for hours without a crumb, do 
yards and yards of shopping on a half- 
penny bun and think nothing of it; but 
let a man only say that he has missed 
his lunch and they make as much fuss 
over him as if he had suffered the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence! 

‘““You poor thing!’’ exclaimed my 
darling, ‘‘ come in at once and have 
something to eat.”’ 

‘“No, Witch,’’ I said, faintly but 
firmly, ‘‘ you must forgive me.”’ 

‘** Forgive you! Of course I forgive 
you. I didn’t know you had been here 
all that time. Do come in at once or 
you'll die. I know you will.” 

But I stuck to my guns, and I didn’t 
go indoors until I had made Witch 
promise that we should be married that 
day month. Then I consented to go in 
and work havoc among the eatables. 

Aunt Betsy Jane came to our wedding, 
and made us a handsome present. Then 
she went to live with some friends in the 
North. I think the poor soul had had 
some suspicion that I knew her story, 
and so tried to part me and Witch. She 
took my note from Amelia in the 
morning, and kept it for that reason. 
My darling did not know I was in the 
boat until Aunt Betsy Jane came in from 
the garden and told her. 

But I have never told my wife a word. 
It isn’t wise to tell your wife all the 
little peccadilloes of your friends and 
relations. 
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By MABEL C. DUDGEON. 


T was a wild stormy evening 
on the 13th December, some 
years ago. The rain fell in 

misty sheets and a _ biting wind 
swept through the London streets and 
moaned and wailed at the corners like a 
spirit in distress. There were not many 
foot passengers about the Strand, along 
which came the dull monotonous thud 
of the busy traffic. 

An omnibus drew up near St. Clement 
Danes, and a tall strongly-built man 
swung himself lightly on to the road. 
He was about six and twenty years of 
age, with fair.curly hair, blue-grey eyes, 
and a Grecian cast of features such as a 
sculptor would have delighted to model. 

** Ugh, what an awful evening to be 
out,’’ muttered Harry Nelson, opening 
an umbrella. He held it low as he 
hurried along, to protect himself as far 
as possible from the driving rain which 
seemed to be coming in every direction. 
He soon turned down one of the 
innumerable courts leading out of Fleet 
Street, and stopped before a door on 
which was written on a_ brass plate, 

HARRY NELSON, 
Solicitor. 

Taking a latch key from his pocket, 
he let himself into the hall, and a few 
minutes later he passed through his 
office and entered a small but comfort- 
ably furnished room where a roaring fire 
was burning on an open hearth. 

** T’ll just have one pipe before I start 
work,’’ he murmured as he stood on the 
rug and looked dreamily down into the 
glowine depths of light. And having 
carefully filled a well-worn briar, he was 


soon blowing clouds of smoke with an 
air of intense enjoyment and content. 

He had started in practice only a few 
months before, and slow uphill toil lay 
before him, for at present his clients 
were few and far between. However, he 
was able to augment his income with 
literary work, for which he had a decided 
bent, and all his leisure time was devoted 
to writing articles and tales of a sporting 
character for papers and magazines. 

As the clock on the chimney-piece 
struck seven he lighted the lamp and 
tilted the reflector to a sharper angle. 

Just then the office bell rang with a 
loud peal. 

‘*T wonder who that can be,” he 
soliloquized, when the door opened and 
a distinguished-looking man, of thirty or 
thereabouts, rather above the medium 
height, came into the room. 

‘**O’Brien! You are the very 
last person I expected to see, but 
none the less welcome,’ exclaimed 
Harry Nelson, shaking his friend’s hand 
with hearty warmth. ‘‘I thought you 
were spending the last evening of your 
batchelorhood at the Rectory.’’ 

** No; I have not been there at all to- 
day,’’ replied Charles O’Brien in the rich 
pleasing voice of a cultured Irishman. 
But there was a strange ring of sadness 
in the tone which was not lost on Nelson. 

‘“* Has anything happened?’”’ he en- 
quired, regarding his friend intently. 

Charles O’Brien did not reply 
immediately, but sank with an air of 
exhaustion into an armchair by tlhe fire. 
His aristocratic features were white and 
drawn, dark rings lay under the eyes 
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which wore the look of a man who was 
under the influence of some stern fate 
from which there was no loophole of 
escape. 

A full minute elapsed. 

Then he spoke in an unnaturally calm 
tone. .‘‘ Harry, I may as well tell you 
at once; there will be no wedding to- 
to-morrow—at least, not mine.’’ 

** Good heavens, man, you don’t mean 
that Nora Grant has thrown you over.’’ 

** No, no,”’ in accents of intense pain, 
*“not that, my God! not that. I will 
explain the reason presently,’’ continued 
O’Brien after a short pause, ‘‘ but before 
doing so, Harry old fellow, I want you to 
make my will. I have not made one yet, 
as you know, nor drawn up any marriage 
settlements, but I intend to leave all my 
money and property unconditionally to 
Nora Grant, and I want you to act as my 
sole executor.”’ 

Harry Nelson was standing with his 
back to the fire, his broad shoulders 
against the mantelpiece, and he looked 
keenly at the other man. 

‘“* What is the meaning of this sudden 
anxiety to draw up a will—and leave 
an anonymous legacy, O’Brien?”’ 

He started, ‘‘ I mentioned no legacy.” 

** True, you did not, but when I was 
at the bank this afternoon the manager 
informed me that £5,000 had been paid 
in to my account by a client who particu- 
larly desired that his name should not be 
divulged. It strikes me very forcibly, 
O’Brien, that you were the anonymous 
donor.”’ 

** And if I were, you will not pain me 
by refusing what will help you in your 
career. The last favour I shall be able 
to make you,’’ O’Brien added quietly. 

** Have you learnt bad news of your 
health?’’ queried Nelson, all at once. 

** No, so far as I know there is nothing 
wrong with me, but let us get to business 
first and I will tell my story later. Are 
there two persons in the house who could 
witness the will?’’ 

‘“‘ There is only Mrs. Murphy, the 
housekeeper, besides myself ; she would 
do for one,’’ answered the Solicitor 
slowly. But suddenly remembering, he 
said, ‘‘ My clerk will be here in a few 
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minutes to bring me some papers; he 
would do for the other.’’ 

‘* Then would you make out the draft 
directly ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, as you seem so bent on 
it,’’ replied Nelson, and his forehead was 
contracted by a puzzled frown. 

An hour later, the will was signed and 
witnessed, and the two friends were 
alone, again seated opposite each other 
on either side of the hearth. 

Charles O’Brien rested his elbows on 
the arms of his chair, and leaned his 
head between his hands as he gazed 
steadily at the glowing ‘red coals. 

‘*] spent the great part of yesterday 
at the Rectory,’’ he said in a low voice 
like that of one who thinks aloud, 
‘“‘and returned to my _ = diggings 
shortly before’ eleven. I felt un- 
usually tired, and retired to rest 
almost at once. My head could scarcely 
have touched the pillow before I fell into 
a sound sleep. Suddenly I was 
awakened by a noise like the slamming 
of a door, followed by the sound of a 
distant clock striking twelve. A curious 
numbed feeling crept over me as I 
endeavoured to sit up. I was no longer 
alone. The light from the moon fell full 
upon the tall form of a monk wearing 
the long black robes of the Benedictine 
garb with a girdle of cord at the waist. 
He was standing at the foot of my bed, 
looking at me with a fiendish smile on 
his lips. As my eyes met his, I noticed 
a diabolical expression cross his face, 
and he raised a hand and shook it with 
a gesture of menace. With one bound I 
sprang out of bed—there came a burst of 
malicious laughter, but he had dis- 
appeared, silently and swiftly as he had 
come. Then I knew I was a doomed 
man.”’ 

‘* What ! You mean to tell me that you 
regard what was merely a creation of a 
disordered imagination as a supernatural 
warning ?’’ exclaimed Harry Nelson, 
who had been listening attentively. 

** There is more in what I have told 
you than you are aware of,”’ replied his 
friend, speaking with the calm unhesi- 
tating conviction of a man in deadly 
earnest. ‘* There is a tradition that, 
whenever the head of our family is to 
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die, the figure of that monk appears to 
him the previous night on the stroke of 
twelve. So,’’ glancing at the clock, ‘* as 
I have only three move hours to live, I 
will get back to my diggings and write a 
few letters before my doom is sealed.’’ 

A strange light shone in Harry 
Nelson’s eyes, and his lips were set in 
firm resolve as he laid a hand on his 
friend’s arm so as to prevent him from 
rising. 

‘1 know it is useless to argue with 
you, O’Brien; you belong to a super- 
stitious race; but before leaving you 
must take something to keep out the 
cold.”’ 

‘* Without further words, Nelson rang 
the bell, and moving over to the side- 
board busied himself with the spirit 
decanter and glasses. First of all he 
shook the contents of a small white 
paper packet into one tumbler, then, 
glancing round to see if his movements 
were being observed, a strange sight met 
his eyes. 

Mrs. Murphy had just placed the kettle 
on the trivet and was standing on the 


hearthrug, gazing in silent ecstasy at 


Charles O’Brien. A pink flush suffused 
her wrinkled cheeks, and her eyes shone 
with unshed tears. 

He was softly humming ‘ The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green,’’ quite uncon- 
scious of the patriotic feelings he had 
stirred within her breast. 

Suddenly he felt a timid touch on his 
sleeve. ‘‘ Axin yer pardon, sir, but shure 
I’m not mistakin’ in taking ye to be an 
Irish gentleman.”’ 

‘* No, you are quite right,’’ he said 
slowly, speaking with that gentle 
courtesy of manner with which he 
addressed all women, whether of high or 
low degree. ‘‘ But what makes you so 
certain.”’ 

‘** Sure, yer honour, nobody as hadn’t 
a drop of the real ould blood in his veins 
coult lilt that tune as you were doin’.”’ 

‘“And so you are my country- 
woman,”’ he said, kindly shaking her 
hand and leaving a bright gold piece in 
the wrinkled palm. 

‘“* May the Blessed Virgin watch over 
yer honour, and may the saints and holy 
angels have you in their keeping,”’ 
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ejaculated the old woman, crossing her- 
self devoutly. 

A smile sadder than any tears rested 
on Charles O’Brien’s face as she left the 
room, and a deep manly sigh escaped 
him. 

‘* My housekeeper is devoted to her 
native land,’’ laughed Nelson, coming 
across the room with two tumblers of 
hot whiskey punch. 

‘“* Yes, we Irish are very patriotic. 
Well, here’s good health to you, Harry,”’ 
said his friend, raising the glass to his 
lips and slowly drinking the contents: 
Grandually he began to feel drowsy, a 
peculiar dreamy feeling stole over his 
senses, his head sunk back against the 
chair—and then he knew no more. 

A few minutes later, Nelson seated 
himself in his swivel chair before the 
table. A pile of proof sheets lay before 
him, and he soon became absorbed in his 
work, correcting sheet after. sheet, and 
putting them aside one after another. 

As the clock struck five, the strokes 
sounding with unnatural distinctness, he 
rose hastily from the table and met the 
bewildered gaze of his friend. 

** What time is it?’’ said O’Brien in a 
dazed tone. 

‘* Time !’’ cried the solicitor, in tones 
of triumph, ‘‘five minutes past five, and 
you are still in the land of the living. 
The spell is broken ; your family tradition 
can hold good no longer.”’ 

For a moment Charles O’Brien felt as 
if the blood were rushing from his heart 
to the brain, and then back again with 
a force that was almost suffocating. 

‘“* I have to thank you for sending me 
into that long sleep, Harry. How did 
you manage it?’’ 

“By mixing a narcotic with the 
whiskey you drank. I was determined 
you should not leave my rooms until the 
fate you anticipated was no longer to be 
feared.’’ 

Then the two men looked each other in 
the face. 

** Let the history of last night lie for 
ever between us, Harry,” said his friend, 
extending a hand. 

‘You may count on my silence, 
O’Brien,”’ taking the out-stretched hand 
and holding it in a powerful grasp. 
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By ‘‘ NATURALIST.”’ 


MAGINE a lion or a tiger with a 
tongue anything from ten to twenty 
feet long; imagine that tongue to 

be covered on its upper surface with hun- 
dreds of thousands of horny hooks six or 
seven inches from base to point; then 
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TEETH OF SNAIL. 


you will have some idea of the terrible 
teeth and tongues possessed by some of 
the tiny creatures we pass heedlessly by 
every day of our lives, for the common 
slug and snail possess such a tongue, of 
course upon a small scale. The lingual 
ribbon, or palate as this tongue is called, 
is, I venture to say, one of the most ter- 
rible weapons possessed by any living 
creature. It is possessed not only by 
snails but by a large number of those 
creatures known as molluscs, among 
which are the periwinkle, the whelk, etc. 
It is a terrible weapon because of the 
enormous strength it possesses, the 
horny hooks being strong enough to cut 
a hole in a shell as well as to easily tear 
the softest flesh or the toughest seaweed. 
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W. Venton. 


It must often have occurred to the 
observant nature-lover that when such a 
soft-bodied creature as a snail can cut 
a tough cabbage leaf and shred it up in 
the way it often does, it must have a 
special tool for doing the work far harder 
than the soft flesh of its body. Its 
toothed-tongue is the apparatus with 
which it does it. Watch a snail the next 
time you see one feeding and you will 
notice that it seems to drag away pieces 
of the leaf, rather than to cut it, and if 
you examine the leaf afterwards you will 
notice that the edge is not clean cut, as a 
caterpillar cuts it, but that it has a torn 
appearance. The torn edge of a leaf in- 
dicates the work of the snail. 
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The reason for this is that the snail 
sticks its thousand horny hooklets into 
the leaf of the cabbage and then draws 
in its tongue, dragging a piece of the 
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PALATE OF TROCHUS FURTHER ENLARGED TO 
SHOW ROWS OF EDGE-TEETH. 


leaf with it. This is also a remarkable 
display of strength. For poor weak men 
to be able to compete with the snail they 
would have to be able to bite pieces out 
of the toughest leather as easily as they 
can bite a piece of thin bread and butter. 

The palates of molluscs are very beau- 
tiful obiects when seen under the micros- 
cope. There are a large number of varie- 
ties, each species having its typical 
palate. Some of these palates have two 
or more different kinds of teeth upon 
them, which serve different purposes. 
Some of the teeth are horny hooks, as 
previously described, whilst others are 
more like the teeth of a course rasp or 
file, and are used very much in the same 
manner as a mechanic uses his file to file 
a hard piece of steel. This file in the 
mollusc’s tongue is generally found in 
the centre of the ribbon, whilst it is 
edged with rows of hooks. 

The palate of the snail and other mol- 
luscs has its edges united at the base, 
so as to form a sort of tube through 
which the food is conveyed to the stom- 
ach. 
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I have taken photo-micrographs ot 
several typical tongues; and the tongue 
of the snail is shown edge-ways, in order 
to exhibit the hooks to advantage. The 
hooks of the tongue of this particular 
species are comparatively few in num- 
ber ; but the next photo-micrograph, de- 
picting a small portion of the palate of 
the trochus—that pretty little shell-fish 
which looks like a periwinkle, but which 
has ‘mother-of-pearl markings upon its 
shell—shows rows of teeth upon either 
edge; and as each row contains con- 
siderably over one hundred teeth, some 
idea may be obtained of the immense 
number of such teeth owned by the ani- 
mal, especially when it is taken into 
consideration that the portion shown in 
the micrograph is only about one-fiftieth 
part of the full palate. 

In the next illustration | show a por- 
tion of the same palate still more highly 
magnified, in order to exhibit the hooks 
more clearly. Here they can be seen in 


rows, converging towards the centre of 


PALATE OF WHELK, 
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PALATE OF LIMPET. 


the ribbon, where they join a formidable 
looking rasp, by means of which the mol- 
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lusc is able to file away the hardest 
substances. 

The palate of the whelk, which is next 
shown, is of an altogether different type. 
It is much stronger, and both the teeth 
of the central rasp and the outer teeth 
are fewer in number and stronger, evi- 
dence of the fact that the tongue is 
needed for much rougher service than 
those previously mentioned. 

The palate of the limpet is quite in a 
class by itself. It is composed wholly 
of teeth mounted upon a ribbon, without 
having any central rasp. The teeth are 
arranged alternately in sets of two and 
four, there being one pair of edge teeth 
to each four central teeth. The teeth 
are very large and strong compared with 
the size of the tongue, and they are un- 
doubtedly able to render the limpet good 
service in tearing up its food and other 
substances which it may encounter. 
Both the limpet and the whelk frequent 
the rocks of our shores. They often 
find their food in the form of the seaweed 
which covers the rocks. Much of this 
weed adhers to the hard stone as a thin 
green or brown veneer. No better in- 
strument for removing this from the rock 
can be imagined than this tiny tongue 
of which the limpet is the owner. 
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Afterwards. 


By CELIA DUFFIN. 


When the day dawns, and we have passed away, 
And all these things that kept us far apart, 
The word’s confinement, and the faltering heart, 
Are left our legacies behind, 
How much, dear heart, we two will have to say, 


True, unconfined. 


When once again you reach to me your hand, 
And all our pettiness and wrongs disperse 
To find their nothing in the universe, 
When souls have met, 
How much we two will have to understand, 


How much forget! 
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THE OWNER OF THE 
THUMBPRINT. 


By VINCENT EMS. 
(Author of ‘‘ Jake Seton, Crook,’’ etc.). 


HE Damascus Café did a most ex- 
cellent business, quite legitimate, 
too. To have put it on record 

that the establishment of M. Prevet did 
a ‘‘ roaring trade,’’ which a lesser soul 
than the scribe of this story might have 
written, would have been true, and yet 
greatly untrue. True, because many, 
many gold pieces came to Monsieur 
Prevet ; untrue, because in the Damas- 
cus nothing roared, nothing jarred, 
or slammed, or creaked. In the cool, 
scent-laden atmosphere, which came to 
your nostrils like the soft evening airs 
that move over the parched Sahara, 
there was refreshment to the jaded brain 
of the merchant and stockbroker, with 
not even the whirr of an electric fan to 
spoil, with its commercial realism, the 
other-world effect. The city bustle, dis- 
tant by measurement but thirty yards, 
was not even a distant murmur; noise 
was banished. Quiet, luxurious quiet, 
with the privacy of wide spaces, differ- 
entiated the Damascus from others of its 
class. A ‘‘trade’’—ugh! Monsieur 
Prevet offered you the Damascus, with 
many good things from the East, and 
you rendered tribute in return, that was 
all. Trade! Perish the word! Redolent 
of everything that the Damascus was 
not. 

Yet the tribute was heavy. Coffee, a 
shilling a. cup; but real, fragrant odor- 
ous Mocha! Cigarettes, sixpence each ; 
but the blue curling smoke was as per- 
fumed incense in your nostrils. 


Liqueurs, a thimbleful for two shillings. 
Yes, but the last half-dozen flagons of 
the real Chartreuse were in the Damas- 
cus. These things were costly, but the 
Damascus was thrown in. Then, as 
you sought a curtained alcove hung in 
silk, or a corner where real ramblers 
flowered in great masses, or one of the 
tiny, ice-cooled rooms, or a couch in the 
Rose lounge, you realised that the en- 
vironment, the restfulness of it all, the 
blessed loneliness, were worth far more 
than the price of a cup of coffee and a 
couple of cigarettes. 

The vulgar rattle of coppers did not 
obtrude; the clatter of cups on marble- 
topped tables—nerve-lacerating in its 
frequency elsewhere—was absent. There 
was no marble; and you needed no cop- 
pers, not even for a tip. These quiet, 
slow-moving waiters paid £100 to come 
in, and they made three pounds a day. 

The ‘‘ Damascus’’ was the creation 
of M. Prevet, of the French police, re- 
tired. He was the genius who created 
and maintained the Damascus; he was 
the autocrat who kept the Damascus 
unspoiled for its patrons. 

M. Prevet was most particular as to 
the habitués of his Café. From various 
cunningly contrived peep holes he could 
view his customers as they sipped their 
coffee, and thrice there had been an in- 
terview in the office and the exit a couple 
of minutes later of an abashed crook or 
swell mobsman. He desired that he and 
his Café should be above suspicion. 
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““I am of the pol-is, retired, com- 
prenez vous?’’ was sufficient. ‘‘ You 
come here no more, eh?’’ 

Thus does conscience make cowards 
of—some of us! 

You do not know the Damascus? *It 
is probable. You have never heard of 
it, or of M. Prevet? It is possible. But 
is there not a hoary truism, to wit, that 
one half of the world does not know 
how, or where, the other half lives? 
The patrons of the Damascus were of 
the half which is not ours. 


Linked on to the truism, there is the 
statement of a cynic that if one half of 
the world does not know how the other 
half lives, certainly neither half cares. 
But that would be untrue. 

The manner of our living depends on 
what we have, and it is known that in 
the hands of the few there are many 
desirable things. These desirable things 
—preferably those in a portable form— 
are coveted by those whose brains are 
clever, but whose ways are crooked. 
It shall not therefore be said that man is 
not interested in man. One cares to 
keep; the other schemes to transfer. 

For instance, Mr. Maurice Dering was 
greatly interested in Lord Denbridge, 
or, to be absolutely correct, in some 
portable possessions of Lord Denbridge. 
The latter certainly moved in the half 
of this sphere in which Mr. Maurice 
Dering had no right, save as a 
poacher. Again, Lord Denbridge was 
in the Damascus. He had come in with 
his stockbroker from ‘Change. Mr. 
Maurice Dering was also, for the first 
time, in M. Prevet’s Café. He had 
come because Lord Denbridge had. 
Cause and effect! 

His lordship ought to have trembled 
for his possessions, but ignorance of 
Maurice Dering and his designs may be 
pleaded in extenuation of the undoubted 
fact that his lordship was quite uncon- 
cerned. There would certainly be a 
battle of wits, and the spoils to those 
who win! 

The crook studied the peer closely. 
It was the first move in the game. Three 
times his lordship unconsciously posed 
for his portrait. It is to be feared that 
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those concealed cameras are not always 
used for perfectly legitimate purposes! 
When his lordship left, Mr. Maurice 
Dering had consumed a coffee, three 
liqueurs, and a couple of cigarettes. He 
put down half a sovereign on the 
woollen mat, and the grave Syrian 
bowed his thanks, and brought back no 


change. 
Our friend thus learned that the 
Damascus is an expensive place. He 


did not like it, but trusted that the half- 
sovereign might turn out a profitable in- 
vestment. In a sense it did, for ulti- 
mately his coffee and cigarettes cost him 
nothing. 

He was passing out through the 
double swing doors when M. Prevet 
came to him with half a sovereign held 
delicately between thumb and _fore- 
finger. 

** Would m’sieyu come to de offis?’’ 

Dering went. He thought that after 
all he was premature in thinking the 
Damascus was ultra-expensive. His 
change was to be given him. 

M. Prevet closed the door and turned 
to his customer who, observing no 
chair, nonchalantly took up a perch on 
the desk, and dangled his legs. It was 
rather contemptuous treatment of M. 
Prevet’s scattered letters, papers and 
accounts. 

M. Prevet’s manner became a trifle 
brisker. Also, the quiet deference he 
had shown at first was gone. 

He came straight to the point. 

**T do not desire m’sieu’s company. 
So! This I return—the half of the sover- 
eign. I knew m’sieu in Paris, is it not? 
But yes? I am of the pol-is, retired.”’ 

Dering never argued with an ad» 
mitted situation. His mind with a rush 
travelled back to Paris, and the three 
most excellent coups to his credit—or 
discredit—there. He had a vague re- 
collection of the café owner’s face, 
but 

He flushed, took the half-sovereign, 
got off the desk, and, preceded by M. 
Prevet, passed through the outer door 
into the City. 


He cursed considerably. It did not 


even comfort him to think that his coffee 
and liqueurs had been, as it were, thrown 
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‘EXCUSE MRF, SIR, BUT THIS WAS STICKING IN YOUR COAT.”’ 


in. He had been thrown out—it came 
to that. 

He turned quickly, and nervously, 
when a young man touched him on the 
arm. 

‘* Excuse me, sir, but this was stick- 
ing in your coat,’’ and the clerk held out 
a letter, a half sheet, with another small 
piece of paper pinned to - 

‘** Sticking in my coat? 

‘* Looks as if you had sat on it. 
pin 

** Oh, I see! Many thanks,’’ and he 
took the paper, and went on. He entered 
a big building, full of offices, and went 
up to the first floor. There he looked 
at what the clerk had given him. He 
remembered that in M. Prevet’s office 
he had, with a touch of impudence, made 
a seat of that gentleman’s desk. He 
had hooked this up, evidently. 

He read, and re-read, and whistled in 
pure amusement. , 


Where?’’ 
The 


Well! And the little black bearded 
beast had had the impudence to turn 
him out of his Café! 

This restored his nerve, and banished 
his wrath. He would most certainly re- 
turn it to M. Prevet, this half sheet, 
with the other little piece pinned to it. 
And he rather thought that, afterwards, 
he would be quite free of the Damascus, 
and, possibly, other things. So this was 
the most respectable M. Prevet, of the 
police, retired! He chuckled, and re- 
traced his steps. 

He went straight to the office. The 
door was closed, and he tapped. He 
would be most polite, for he had in his 
pocket an ace, which, properly played, 
would bring M. Prevet’s little game to 
an end very quickly. 

He tapped again, and then opened the 
door. M. Prevet was not in his office; 
possibly he was having a coffee and 
liqueur himself. 
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This suggested another plan to Mr. 
Maurice Dering’s quick brain. He placed 
the letter on the desk, closed the door, 
and again passed out into the roar of 
the City, very well pleased with himself. 
He had half a mind to walk down the 
sloping passage, with its thick Turkisa 
carpet, and have another cigarette and 
coffee. Had he done so certain de- 
velopments might have been precipitated 
and he would have had the satisfaction 
of hearing M. Prevet, who always acted 
with prompt decision, giving instruc- 
tions to the keeper of the inner portal, 
and the Syrian waiters, that the gentle- 
man with the white waistcoat was not 
to be admitted again. Did they suffi- 
ciently remember him? ‘‘ But certain- 
ly. He had entered with m’lord Den- 
bridge.’” Ah! M. Prevet knit his black 
brows and thought. They sat together? 
‘** No; just there, and there.’’ Ah, well. 
> But they understood? ‘‘ Per- 
fectly. M’sieu was not to be admitted 
again.”’ 

M. Prevet returned to his office, satis- 
fied. Mr. Dering was on the black list, 
excluded from the Damascene delights. 
When he, M. Prevet, had been of the 
Paris police, he had known M’sieu 
Dering, and the Damascus was not for 
such as he. Sacré! why, what would 
his friends of the police Anglais think 
of him if he allowed his Café to become 
a lounge for international crooks? It 
could not be. 

With virtuous indignation, M. Prevet 
returned to his correspondence, and 
answered the letter on a half sheet of 
notepaper which Dering had hocked up. 


* * * * 


‘* Dry up, for goodness sake, dry up!”’ 
snarled the immaculate Dering. ‘‘ How 
the Dickens anyone can think while you 
sit there grinning like an ape, I don’t 


know.  Let’s get this thing settled. 
Will Garth come in, or won’t he?’’ 
‘* Half a minute! What do you think 
of this?— 
If you seek a costly café 
And knowing none, should ask us, 


We all can recommend 
The Café de Damascus! 


How’s that?’’ 
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Mr. Maurice Dering, a_ veritable 
missing link to the police of Paris and 
Berlin, went red with rage and twisted 
his neck impatiently as the flush of 
angry blood tightened his collar. 

** Drop it, Phil. The Damascus busi- 
ness comes on after this. All this may 
be awfully funny, but it doesn’t take us 
any further. Is Garth on, or is he not?’’ 

‘** He won’t do anything. Afraid!’’ 

“* Hang it!’’ 7 

‘* That’s what he’s afraid of—hang- 
ing.’ 

““Rot! Well, will he tell us what we 
want to know?’’ 

‘** Yes, for fifty down, and fifty after- 
wards.”’ 

*“'Well, why couldn’t you have said 
so? You fool about till I get Pe 

““I know! Try a bit of poetry—most 
soothing.”’ 

Dering gritted his teeth. He was 
nervy, always, when he had a big coup 
under way, and he was very bad just 
now, for he had been hustled from the 
Damascus in quick fashion when he had 
dropped in to have a coffee and cigar- 
ette, and, incidentally, see M. Prevet. 
The proprietor was out, and his menials 
had very faithfully followed instructions. 

Montague, the doggerel spinner, was 
clever. One vice—poetry. He had been 
cultivating the friendship of Green, Lord 
Denbridge’s chauffeur, most assiduous- 
ly, for a certain purpose, and had not 
quite failed. 

Lord Denbridge was an irregular sort 
of person, and kept late and irregular 
hours. His car waited in front of the 
Bandon Club until one, two, and some- 
times later, in the morning, whilst his 
lordship engaged in bridge. Then came 
a twenty-miles’ spin into Surrey to The 
Moot. His lordship had neither rooms 
nor house in town. It is sad, but 
strictly true, that on occasion he had 
said ‘‘Whiskey and soda’’ too often, and 
was somewhat of a burden when in the 
early hours he was deposited at his 
house. The chauffeur had to become 
valet, and assist his lordship from the 
car and into his study, where a vastly 
big couch received him. These lapses 
were very infrequent, but on them 
Dering and Montague had founded a 
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scheme to relieve the House of Den- 
bridge of its historic diamonds. 

** Well, what else?’’ 3 

** He’ll let us know when the stones 
get back, and he’ll take an impression 
of the north door key. Denbridge al- 
ways goes in by the old north side door 
when he’s late. Green drives round 
there with the car.’’ 

**No chance of getting them as they 
go back? Who takes them?’’ 

“* Two of Dunsford’s men, They run 
no risks. Besides Green won’t know 
when they go, only when they are re- 
turned. Sure to hear about that.’ 

** All right. Now, look here—’’ and 
for the next hour the plot was elabor- 
ated. It was a very pretty little plot. 
Subject, of course, to all the ills that 
plots are heir to, but otherwise most ex- 
cellent. 

* * 7 * 

The chauffeur, a little unhappy, but 
better when he had handled his first fifty 
pounds, gave Montague the information 
for which he and Dering were waiting. 
Dunsfords had cleaned the stones, re- 
set some, repolished them, and the whole 
famous collection were in the safe in his 
lordship’s study at The Moot. And, he 
thought from what he had heard, that on 
Thursday his lordship would be very late. 
He was going to the theatre; supper 
afterwards ; bridge after that. 

‘* Where’s he going to supper? 
you know?”’ 

*“* Well, it ain’t a real sort of supper. 
I’ve been there before. It’s a place in 
the City—the Damascus.”’ 

Dering looked thoughtful. 

‘All right. Now, if anything is 
altered, you are to let us know at once. 
You understand ?”’ 


* * * * 


On the Thursday his lordship went to 
the Follies, and was vastly amused. He, 
and three others, then drove to the 
Damascus, where M. Prevet gave his 
lordship deferential greeting. 

“* Here, Prevet, how long can we stay 
here ?”’ 

** Till twelve, the midnight, m’lord.’”’ 

**Good. Don’t you stay, Prevet. 
These solemn scoundrels of yours can 
look after us.”’ ; 


Do 
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M. Prevet bowed. He was sure of 
that. 
+ - * * 

Dering, who took no risks, saw his 
lordship at the theatre, followed the 
party to the Damascus, waited patiently 
until they emerged, and then in a tax! 
hung in their rear until, just past mid- 
night, his lordship and friends entered 
the Bandon for devilled bones and 
bridge. Green had been a true prophet. 

At 12.45 a car swung round the drive 
of The Moot, and drew up at the north 
door. 

The chauffeur jumped down and helped 
his lordship to alight. The peer was a 
little unsteady, and he leaned heavily 
on the arm of his servant. There was 


some fumbling at the north door, and a 
>omething was 


muttered curse or two. 
evidently wrong. 

The two men appeared to consult, and 
with less rolling now, Lord Denbridge 
and his chaffeur turned to the right and 
came to the drawing room windows, 
French ones. 

‘* What luck! One’s been left open.”’ 

‘‘Just been painted—mind your 
fingers,’ significantly. 

‘Ah! Dry, though,’’ as he drew his 
knuckles across the wood. 

The two men passed through the tall 
window, pulled it carefully to behind 
them, and flashes of light showed them 
crossing the long drawing room. 

Five minutes, or less, later, they 
emerged, his lordship pouring out much 
profanity, and the chauffeur providing 
the echo. 

The safe was open, and empty! 

* 7. +. * 

Lord Denbridge was in a towering 
rage. He offered £2,000 reward for the 
jewels, and another £1,000 for the con- 
viction of the thieves, without the dia- 
monds. 

Inspector Penton did his best, and he 
was quite a smart man. He prowled 
about, not even disdaining the Sherlock 
Holmes microscope, and had the plea- 
sure of discovering, in the middle of a 
puttied knot hole, a most beautiful im- 
print of a man’s thumb. It was set 
fairly and squarely in the middle of the 
outer casement shutter. 
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It will be remembered that the shutters 
had been newly painted, and a con- 
scientious painter had puttied all the 
cracks he could find and this big knot 
Paint dries quicker 


hole in particular. 
than putty. 

At the Yard, where the Inspector had, 
with his lordship’s permission, taken the 
section of the shutter with the print, 
great things were expected, but when 
the photograph had been made and en- 
larged, the finger print department had, 
to their sorrow, to admit that the thumb 
print was without a registered owner. 

The daily papers, there being nothing 
else of interest, flared into sensational 
headlines :— 


WHOSE IS THE THUMB PRINT ? 
DaRING BURGLARY AT SURREY MANSION. 
THE DENBRIDGE DIAMONDS STOLEN. 


The halfpenny papers developed the 
theme, until men in the Tube hid their 
hands nervously. The ‘‘Daily Budget’’ 
demanded that the thumb prints of all 
the nation should be compulsorily regis- 
tered at the age of sixteen! 

Meanwhile, M. Prevet smiled, Dering 
cursed, and Lord Denbridge was vol- 
canic. 

M. Prevet’s mind had been working 
back to a remembrance of a certain day 
when Dering had been in his Café at the 
same time as Lord Denbridge. 

Green, the chauffeur, after a decent 
interval, had found the late hours did not 
suit him, and he was in another situa- 
tion. Montague had badgered him 
severely as to whether he had been play- 
ing a double game. Who had wrecked 
the lock of the north door? Who had 
driven four stout screws through the 
door into the jamb, screws strong 
enough to defy a jemmy? Green 
couldn’t say, and he moved on out of 
range of questionings. 

M. Prevet had one god—MONEY. 
Being of ‘‘ the pol-is, retired,’’ he had on 
two occasions rendered some assistance 
to Scotland Yard. He had begged to be 
excused as to how and where he had 
obtained his information, but he had re- 
ceived two rewards, and the Yard had 
made three arrests. Both were satis- 
fied. 
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Inspector Penton, who had been 
engaged on those cases, and made the 
arrests, had struck up a friendship with 
the little black-bearded Frenchman, 
whom he admired mightily. Now and 
again he went to the Damascus, had a 
coffee and liqueur with M. Prevet and 
discussed his cases. 

The Café proprietor had summoned 
him now, in a characteristic note. 

It was a rather tired Inspector who 
walked into the Damascus. His superi- 
ors at the Yard were urgent; Lord Den- 
bridge was angrily insolent as to his 
qualifications ; the Press were sarcastic. 

‘* Ah! Monsieur I’Inspector, you shall 
come! I would talk to you about the 
print of the thumb, n’est ce pas?”’ 

The Inspector gloomily assented. 

‘* Coffee, and the good cognac shall 
make you think! You will smoke? Ah! 
ze British bulldog—horrid. A cigarette, 
hein? No?’ and he shrugged his 
shoulders in despair. 

‘* | have some thoughts, mon ami. I 
think I smell de rat!’’ 

M. Prevet’s idioms and slang were 
mixed and funny. 

Inspector Penton woke up. 
know something, Prevet?’’ 

‘*Non, mon ami, I do not know. I 
just haf leetle idea—clue. It may be 
nothing—nothing ! It may be the—what 
you call it?—take in. But the reward, 
it is mine, eh, if I am right? I receive 
quite private, eh?’’ 

‘““ That can be arranged same as be- 
fore, Prevet.’’ 

‘* Good! My bizness here, it would 
not do, you understand, mon ami?”’ 

“* Quite! If we land the man through 
you, or get the diamonds, I’ll see you 
get the reward and no publicity.”’ 

“* Merci! And now, you shall listen !”’ 

The Inspector listened, and cheered 
up amazingly. 

“* It’s just a chance, Prevet: But I’ve 
a feeling you’ve struck oil.’’ 


** You 


* * * - 


The next day Mr. Maurice Dering 
met, face to face, M. Prevet. The meet- 
ing had been designed by the latter. 
Luck had helped him to this extent. He 
had a week before seen Dering issue 
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from a house in Wood Street, and he 
had ascertained—quite a simple matter 
—that Dering had rooms there. 

M. Prevet raised his hat and bowed. 

‘** It is well met, Monsieur. I wish to 
make the apology. I am of the careful 
ones. I mistake you for someone else. 
You may come to my café—is it not 
so?” 

**Yes, I’m coming,’’ said Dering, 
with deliberation. It was about time he 
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‘** Yes, that will suit me.”’ 
The Frenchman bowed himself off 
—to Scotland Yard. 


* 7 * * 

M. Prevet preceded Dering into the 
inner shrine of the Damascus. 

The noiseless Syrian placed a long 
bottle and two slender green glasses be- 
fore them. 

** I drink my sorrow,”’ said M. Prevet, 
raising one. 


(23541 


HE LEAPED ON THE FRENCHMAN AND PINNED HIM DOWN, 


acted on that half sheet of paper. But 
what was the Frenchman’s little game 
now ? 

** Yes, I made de mistake. 
out. I say I am_ sorry. 
accepts ?”’ 

** Right. 
so urgent.”’ 

** Good! 
Clicquot. 
eh?”’ 

‘“ Yes, and do a bit of business, after- 
wards, perhaps.”’ 

‘* At three, you will come?”’ 


I find it 
M’sieu 


I’ll come to-day, if you are 


I will give m’sieu of my 
He shall drink with me, 


‘* Same here,’’ said Dering, with a 
grin. 

“It is good, eh? 
nac.’’ 

The green glasses were removed, and 
Dering tasted cognac for once in his life. 
He was quite happy. When M. Prevet 
had exhausted his apology in this 
pleasant form, he would suggest a move 
to the office for a quiet talk on other 
things. 

The Frenchman chattered incessantly. 
Half an hour passed and Der'ng thought 
it was time a move was made. 


Now my cog- 
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‘* Much obliged, Prevet, for all this ”’ 
—he swept his hand over the table— 
‘*but I want to have a little talk with 
you. Not here—in the office.’’ 

He rose to lead the way, and pushed 


against the swing door. 


It was closed. 

‘** What the ”* he began. 

‘*I am afraid,’’ said Inspector Penton, 
coming from behind a screen, ‘* you must 
wait. I am going to take it upon my- 
self to detain you.’’ 

‘** Where’s your warrant ?’’ 

** None—yet. In half an hour, per- 
haps.”’ 

‘* Well, what’s the charge to be?’’ 

‘‘Lord Denbridge’s diamonds. We 
think you are the man with the thumb.’’ 

Dering laughed boisterously. 

‘Well, let’s sit down until you are 
ready. Half an hour, you say?’’ 

** About that.’’ 

‘* How do you know my thumb print 
is the same as the one left behind at 
Lord Denbridge’s?’’ 

‘*] didn’t say it was. You seemed to 
have assumed it,’’ sneered the Inspector. 

‘*] rather thought you did, but it 
doesn’t matter. How are you going to 
make the comparison ?”’ 

** Well, you left two excellent impres- 
sions on the green glass in which you 
had your first drink here. The glass has 
gone to the Yard—for comparison. Now 
you know.”’ 

Dering swallowed an expletive. He 
had noticed that his fingers seemed 
sticky. Gelatined glass, eh? And he 
mentally slandered the Syrian for bring- 
ing a half-dried glass! 

** Prevet’s little dodge, eh?’’ 

The Inspector nodded. ‘‘ Smart man, 
Prevet. Smart as they make ’em. Been 
in the police, you know.”’ 

** Yes, I know,”’ said Dering. ‘‘ And 

but we’ll wait.”’ 

A note came for the Inspector. He 
read it, and his face fell. Dering was 
watching him. 

**May I go, now, please sir?’’ he 
asked ironically. 

** Yes,’’ said the Inspector, ‘‘ but—’’ 

M. Prevet returned. 

‘** The taxi, it waits. You vould vish 
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for it all to be of the great quiet, eh? 
My bizness “ 

‘* Not this time, Prevet,’’ said Dering. 

‘‘ Not the same,’’ put in the Inspec- 
tor, lugubriously. 

‘*Mon Dieu! Your Yard, it ees 
feeble! I swear - 

Dering suddenly had an inspiration. 
It flashed to him, and he acted. 

He leaped on the Frenchman, and 
pinned him down. 

‘* Now, Inspector, if you’ll take a 
print of his thumb, you’ll get your man! 
If you don’t, I’ll drag him to Scotland 
Yard myself!” 

Inspector Penton looked at the café 
owner’s face, and what he read there— 
terror, fear, and guilt—decided him. It 
was a risk, but he felt something in his 
bones . 

He became the cold official. ‘‘ You 
have made me submit this gentleman to 
an indignity, for which’’—turning to 
Dering—‘* | must beg your pardon.”’ 

‘**Oh, it’s granted,’’ said Dering, 
with his grip still on the Frenchman. 

**You,’’ continued the Inspector, 
‘“accused him. He accuses you. He 
had the test ; you must submit to it, also. 
If you’re not the man, you’ll be back in 
half an hour, and no harm done. If you 
are,’’ he ended rather lamely, for the 
contemplation of M. Prevet as a safe- 
breaker seemed beyond actuality, 
‘* well, you will be.”’ 

The taxi was needed after all, and at 
the Yard an expert took an impression 
of M. Prevet’s thumb. That gentleman 
resisted in vain. 








* * * * 

‘“*He’s your man,’’ said the head of 
the finger print department when he re- 
turned, ‘‘the impressions are exactly the 
same.”’ 

‘“*We must beg your pardon,’’ said 
the Superintendent to Dering. ‘I trust 
you have not been inconvenienced.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter,’’ said the latter. 
‘* You’ll find the diamonds, I expect, in 
Prevet’s safe.’’ 

They did, and much else that made 
the further intended revelation by Mr. 
Maurice Dering unnecessary. But if the 
safe had been empty the fact that M. 
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Prevet, the ultra-respectable M. Prevet, 
proprietor of the Damascus café, and of 
the police, retired, was in correspond- 
ence with Charlie Benton, the notorious 
crook, would have been communicated 
to Scotland Yard, and the same result— 
five years—would have followed. Dering 
and Benton did not love each other. 
Dering met Montague that evening 
and told his tale, which may be given, 
shorn of the listener’s interruptions. 
‘* No, it never struck me, until this 
afternoon, that he was the one who did 
us in the eye over that Moot affair. Of 
course that letter I hooked up showed 
us he was the fence fcr Benton’s lot, but 
I never thought he worked on his own! 
Good !ord! The most respectable M. 
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Prevet, proprietor of the Damascus café, 
and of the police, retired! He must have 
been at the Moot a bare half-hour before 
us. Very likely we passed him as we 
drove round. He was avbit too careful, 
for if he hadn’t screwed up that door, 
and come out through the window, he 
wouldn’t have dabbed his thumb in that 
putty! He guessed I was in it, some- 
how. Put two and two together and 
made them five! Put that thumb print 
down to me, and it was his blessed own! 
Fool! It came over me just like a flash 
that it was his! Don’t ask me how and 
why, for I’m hanged if I know. 

‘‘I’m going to get the reward to- 
morrow, Phil. You'd better come down 


? 


to The Moot with me! 
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Light on the Hills. 


By M. HURST. 


In other days—days that are fled, 
When hope was full of promise fair, 
And Love had ne’er a trial to bear— 

[n other days, days that are dead, 


We spent a long, long Summer day 

Upon the hills that fringed our home, 

We had no thought that grief would come 
And cast its clouds upon our way. 


In perfect bliss, for words too deep, 
We watched the sun’s rays glint and gleam 
In golden glories, like a stream 
Descending on the grassv steep. 


And ever changing cloudlets cast 
Their sweet effects of light and shade, 
And panoramic pictures made, 

On that fair day too bright to last. 


Death’s chilly hand has come between, 
And ling’ ring still of love bereft ; 
Nothing but Memory is left 

To tell the tale of what has been. 


Now, when I sit in lonely pain, 
That day long fled comes back to me; 
With Fancy’s eyes I sadly see 

The Light upon the Hills again, 








TAMWORTH CASTLE. 


ETHELFLEDA’S FORTRESS: » 
TAMWORTH’S BYE-GONE GLORIES. 


By THOMAS COX. 


N a snug and picturesque setting, in 
the fertile valley of the River Tame, 
right in the heart of the industrial 

Midlands, lies the quaint old-world town 
of Tamworth. A thousand years ago 
and more it was the seat of Kings, the 
favoured home of the Mercian rulers; 
the centre, too, of severe conflict between 
Saxon and Dane; the scene of pomp and 
pageant during the years following the 
Norman Conquest. 

This summer the ‘‘ ancient and 
loyal’’ borough is commemorating in 
right loyal fashion its millenary, its re- 
storation as a town, and the foundation 
of its Castle by ‘‘ the Lady of the Mer- 
cians,’’ Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred 
the Great. 

To Tamworth, between his warlike ex- 
cursions, Offa, the greatest of the Mer- 
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cian Kings, retired, and kept royal state 
in a palace whose proportions and mag- 
nificence are described as ‘‘ the wonder 
of the age.’” The town was destroyed 
by the Danes in 874, and Mercia, as a 
kingdom, fell. It had existed for a 
couple of centuries. 

Just a thousand summers ago (in July, 
913) the courageous Princess Ethelfleda 
marched at the head of her army to Tam- 
worth, recaptured the home of her an- 
cestors, re-built the town and restored 
its fortress. Its massive donjon keep 
stands to-day, as then, on a huge mound 
overlooking the tranquil waters of the 
rivers Tame and Anker. The castle it- 
self has materially changed in the pass- 
ing of the centuries, though it is largely 
Tudor. A huge wall, by a path that 
descends to the Keep, is undoubtedly 
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Saxon ; it is of ‘‘ herring-bone ’’ pattern 
and one of the best examples in the 
country. The stones are laid aslant, pre- 
sumably to give added strength to the 
structure, and present also a form not 
unlike the arrangement of an ear of 
wheat. 

To a large extent Tamworth remains 
unspoiled, as the antiquaries say, by the 
modern spirit. It is less than a quarter 
the size of a normal suburb of its near 
neighbour, Birmingham; with its.$00,000 
citizens. Yet, in the old records, Bir- 
mingham is described as being situated 
near Tamworth. A mile away runs the 
great “‘ milky way’’ of the Romans— 
Watling Street—which, on its north 
side, bounds Warwickshire for a con- 
siderable distance. Curiously, Tam- 
worth is situated in two counties—Staf- 
fordshire and Warwickshire—and at 
election times the inhabitants are wooed 
by four candidates for Parliament. A 
bronze statue of Peel in the curious old 
market place serves to recall the days 
when the great Prime Minister delivered 
from the hustings some of his most note- 
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worthy utterances on the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 

The Castle (now the municipal home 
of Art and Literature) gives to Tam- 
worth a look of importance, an air of 
historical respectability. Its elevated 
position supplies the note of grandeur ; 
its ivy-covered turreted walls, em- 
bosomed in tall graceful trees, that of 
picturesqueness. From its tower mag- 
nificent views of typical Midland pastoral 
country, combining meadow, hill and 
woodlands, may be obtained. The more 
modern part of the Castle is a mere 
hotch-potch architecturally, and few of 
the walls are older than the period of 
Henry VIII. They are of the familiar 
style—enormously thick, embattled and 
supplied with archer’s loop holes. 

There is a banqueting hall, with open 
timbered roof, panelled walls, and en- 
riched doorways ; and noble rooms on the 
south side, rebuilt in the reign of James 
I. They are wainscotted with oak, and 
ornamented in a mixture of the Roman 
and Grecian Styles. Emblazoned on 
shields are the heraldic alliances of the 





LADY BRIDGE, 


TAMWORTH. 
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lords of the castle. The chimney is of 
carved oak, supported at the sides of the 
fireplace by Corinthian pillars. In the 
centre is a shield containing twelve prin- 
cipal quarterings of the Ferrers family 
down to Sir John, in the time of James, 
with the motto ‘‘ Only One.’’ Around 
are six small panels, beautifully sculp- 
tured, illustrating the myth of Venus 
and Adonis. 

The Stockholm museum contains the 
best and most characteristic specimens, 
not only of Tamworth coinage, but of 
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Editha, who sought in the cloisters to 
forget the faithlessness of her husband, 
Sihtric, the pagan Prince of Northum- 
berland. It is to St. Editha that the 
well-preserved parish church of Tam- 
worth, built in the 10th century, is dedi- 
cated. It was anciently a collegiate 
church, having attached to it a Dean and 
Chapter. Outside the grave-yard at the 
east end may be seen the ruined walls 
of the Deanery. 

Then came the upheaval of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and after the complete 
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DRAWING ROOM CHIMNEY PIECE, TAMWORTH CASTLF. 


Saxon coins generally. They are evi- 
dently relics of the Danegild, a tax orig- 
inally levied to pacify the Danes. In the 
story of a town so rich in history, ro- 
mance and tradition necessarily loom 
large. You get the atmosphere of the 
Church almost from the beginning. 
After the destruction by the Danes, Tam- 
worth Castfe lost its Royal inmates and 
it is believed that in some parts of the 
grounds a conventual establishment was 
founded by Edward the Elder’s daughter 


subjugation of England (1070) William 
the Conqueror gave the Castle, and the 
Manor of Scrivelsy in Lincolnshire, to 
Robert de Marmion, Lord of Fontenay 
in Normandy, as his share of the spoil. 
Scott’s heroic poem, ‘‘ Marmion,’’ has 
rendered the name of Tamworth familiar 
to the world. 


** They hailed him Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lutterward and Scrivelbaye, 
Of Tamworth Tower and Town.”’ 
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Although Tamworth became the an- 
cestral home of the Marmions, Scott’s 
‘* Marmion ”’ was, of course, a fictitious 
character, for the last of the male line 
was Sir Philip Marmion, who entertained 
Henry III. at Tamworth Castle about 
1257. One or both of these possessions 
was held by the service of being the 
Royal Champion, as the Marmions of 
Fontenay had formerly been to the 
Dukes of Normandy at their Coronation. 
Clear it is that although this ancient 
stewardship attaches now to Scrivelsby, 
the office of Champion was once per- 


formed by the chief of the De Frevilles, | 


who succeeded the Marmions at the 
Coronation of Edward III. in right of 
his barony and the Castle of Tamworth. 

Tamworth became notorious in 
time of Richard III. Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, with his forces, passed 
through it on his way from Lichfield to 
Bosworth. The Earl lingered behind 
his troops, and spent the night at 
Haselour Hall. The army marched to 
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Tamworth and spent the night beneath 
the shadows of the Castle... In the 
morning the troops were marshalled by 
Henry, who rode through the streets to 
proclaim his safety. The immortal bard 
thus refers to the interesting event in 
Richard III. (Act 5, Scene ii.) with 
Richmond in the ancient town address- 
ing his followers. 


‘‘Near to the town of Leicester, as 
we learn: 

From Tamworth thither is but one day’s 
march, 

In God’s name, cheerly on, courageous 
friends, 


To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 


By this one bloody trial of sharp war.”’ 


And so the little town is to do honour 
to the past; and Ethelfleda, her great 
foundress, will live again in effigy, and 
the pomp and pageant of the Normans 
and of victorious Richmond will be 
repeated under the happiest auspices. 
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My Calendar. 


By CHARLOTTE PIDGEON. 


The scented month had clamoured 
Through all her beauteous way 

For Love; and Love’s fruition ; 
Mine was a mateless May. 


Glad Jurfe had scattered largesse, 
Filling the world with flowers ; 
But not for me her roses, 
Or wealth of sunny hours. 


July and August ripened 
The waving fields of corn ; 

Still all my life was barren, 
For me no joy was born. 


Lo! in the chill November, 

Her skies with storm-clouds heaped, 
My tenderest hope was garnered, 
* Love’s golden harvest reaped. 
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LITERARY RAMBLES IN LAKELAND. 


By FRED TURNER, F.R. Hist. S. 


PART 3. 

HE story of Wordsworth’s 
- rambles on the banks. of 
Loch Katrine, as _ described 
in our last article, is extremely 
interesting, but its literary result is 
disappointing when compared with that 
of Wordsworth’s great contemporary 
and friend, Sir Walter Scott, whose 
famous and ever popular poem The Lady 
of the Lake may be said to have revealed 
to a delighted world the unique glories of 
a scene scarcely paralleled and certainly 

not surpassed in the British Isles. 

We leave the Wordsworths for a few 
moments, in the contemplation of the 
beauties of Loch Katrine, and turn our 
attention. to the scenery of Scott’s Lady 


of the Lake. 


It is now very generally admitted that 
in The Lady of the Lake we have a poem 
which is more highly finished, more 
equally sustained, better suited to the 
display of the poet’s unrivalled powers 
of description, and certainly more read 
and admired than any of Scott’s earlier 
compositions. In it we find accurate, 
familiar, and glowing descriptions of 
natural scenery which is more beautiful 
and sublime than any to be found within 
the ‘‘land-of the mountain and_ the 
flood.”’ 

The poem opens with a vivid descrip- 
tion of a stag hunt in the picturesque dis- 
trict which environs the charming little 
village of Callander; and it will be 
remembered that, as the chase for the 
stag lengthened, the hunters gradually 
tired and dispersed, until only one ’soli- 
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tary huntsman was left to finish the sport 
in the vicinity of the Trossachs. 

‘In that exquisite narrative of the 
huntsman’s lonely ramble through the 
pass of the Trossachs at sunset, after 
the death of his ‘‘ gallant grey,” begin- 
ning thus :— 

‘* The western waves of ebbing day 

Roll o’er the glen their level way ; 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of living fire,” 
we have a sublime word picture of con- 
spicuous beauty, which strengthens the 
conviction that no poet was ever more 
influenced by environment, and that no 
region, perhaps in the whole world, was 
more calculated to inspire the noblest 
thoughts and feelings. 

The wonderful beauty of the Trossachs 
has often been described, and it is un- 
necessary to extend the scope of these 
articles by further details; but, in pass- 
ing, we must follow Scott’s huntsman, 
for a while, to that “‘ airy point ’’ in his 


-* ramble— 


‘Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d ; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurp'ed bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land.”’ 

It is difficult now to locate the exact 
view-point which Scott had in his mind 
when he wrote these superb lines, but it 
is supposed that the ‘‘ airy point ’’ is the 
summit of Ben An Mountain, as shewn 
in our picture. 

From this elevated spot the scene of 
the poem rapidly passes to Silver Strand, 
the never-to-be-forgotten meeting place 
of Ellen Douglas~and the huntsman—a 
scene which has now, alas! disappeared. 

We do not propose to enter into all the 
details of the memorable scene now, but 
it will be remembered that after a while 
Ellen admits the huntsman into her boat, 
and they sail away together across the 
lake to the beautiful rustic bower of the 
Douglas family on Ellen’s Isle— 

“Where the wild rose, eglantine, and broom, 

Wasted around their rich perfume.” 

In this sublime and isolated spot the 
huntsman is introduced to a sylvan 
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dwelling, rudely constructed with rustic 
timber, moss, and thatch, in which he 
found numberiess trophies reminiscent of 
the war and the chase— 

‘* A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle axe, a hunting spear, 

And broadswords, bows and arrows store, 

With the tusk’d trophies of the boar.*’ 

After a casual inspection of these 
interesting objects the stranger. is wel- 
comed to this rustic bower by a ‘‘graceful 
dame,’’ and introduces himself as— 

‘“The Knight of Snowdon, James 
Fitz-James.’’ 

After sharing a frugal evening meal, 
and listening to some exquisite little 
songs, Fitz-James retires to rest, but the 
excitement of the cay and the bewilder- 
ingly beautiful scenes through which he 
had passed rendered sleep impossible. 
Subsequently he rises from his couch and 
looks out on one of the most enchanting 
moonlight scenes, where— 

‘The birch trees wept in fragrant balm, 

The aspens slept beneath the calm ; 

The silver light, with quivering glance, 

Play’d on the water’s still expanse ; 

Wild were the heart whose passions’ sway 

Could rage beneath the sober ray !"’ 

In the second canto we are reminded of 
Scott’s affection for minstrelsy by the 
introduction of the aged harper, Allan 
Bane, who, on the morning of Fitz- 
James’s departure from Ellen’s Isle, is 
represented in company with Ellen 
Douglas seated on the island beach and 
singing to the harp accompaniment a 
song of indescribable beauty. 

In passing it is not a little remarkable 
to observe that Scott, without any 
appreciable notion on the art of singing, 
frequently recognises the beauty and 
power of song; as a boy he had lessons 
in singing, but never seemed quite 
capable of producing any agreeable 
vocal sound. 

He has recorded an amusing example 
of this in his autobiography, where he 
says—‘‘ The incurable defects of my 
voice and ear soon drove my teacher to 
despair.’’ After a lesson one day, Lady 
Cumming, their next-door neighbour, 
sent a message to his mother requesting 
that the ‘‘ boys might not all be flogged 
at the some hour,’’ and adding that ** she 
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had no doubt the punishment was 
deserved,’’ but the noise they made was 
really intolerable. 

From the conversation which passed 
between Ellen Douglas and Allan Bane, 
we learn that Ellen’s father had been 
banished, and forced, by circumstances 
which are recorded in history, to accept 
Roderick Dhu’s protection and hos- 
pitality on Ellen’s Isle; and it is at this 
stage that the poet ingeniously intro- 
duces the cele- 
brated outlaw 
— Roderick 
Dhu. 


In offering 
the Douglas 
family a place 
of refuge in 
this _ pictur- 
esque but isol- 
ated island, 
the Highland 
chief was 
chiefly actu- 
ated by a 
passionate af- 
fection for the 
heroine of 
Scott’s popu- 
lar poem, and 
it was this 
topic which 
she was dis- 
cussing with 
Allan Bane at 
the moment 
of Fitz- 
James’s_ de- 
parture. She 
fully recog- 
nised Roder- 
ick’s generos- 
ity and ad- 
mired his bravery, but declared that 
she could never love him because he was 
‘‘wild as Bracklinn’s thundering wave,”’ 
and was already engaged to Malcolm 
Graeme. 

Bracklinn Falls, to which Ellen 
Douglas compared Roderick Dhu, is a 
wild and impetuous but beautiful cascade 
near the little Scotch town of Callander. 

Before the conclusion of Ellen’s inter- 
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view with Allan Bane, weird strains of 
music announced the approach of the 
subject of their conversation, Roderick 
Dhu, in company with a fierce band of 
armed Highlanders. In the subsequent 
cantos the Poet describes the object of 
Roderick’s visit—his declaration of war 
against his King, plan of campaign, and 
proposal to marry Ellen Douglas. With 
characteristic vigour Ellen’s father 
refuses to participate in the wild and 
daring 
schemes of 
Roderick 
Dhu, and as 
a result the 
Douglas fam- 
ily are forced 
to leave their 
beautiful 
island retreat 
and seek re- 
fuge in the 
Goblin'’s 
Cave on the 
adjacent 
mountain 
-Ben Venue. 


The whole 
of Scott’s de- 
scriptions in 
this part of 
his ever-pop- 
ular poem are 
more  fascin- 
ating than 
those in 
which he con- 
trasts the 
peacefulne s s 
and sublimity 
of early 
morning in 
and around 
Ellen’s Isle with the warlike spirit and 
contentions of Roderick Dhu, and the 
subsequent activities connected with the 
consecration of the Fiery Cross before 
it is sent into the mountain recesses to 
summon his clansmen to battle. 

The quaint ceremony of consecrating 
the Fiery Cross deserves a moment’s 
notice. 


In times of stress and turmoil Highland 
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clans were summoned to war by means 
of a symbol of ancient origin. This 
symbol consisted of a small wooden cross 
of rustic pattern, which was first of all 
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Loch Lubnaig is situated at the 
northern extremity of one of the most 


charming valleys in Scotland — the 
famous and luxuriantly wooded Pass of 


PASS OF LENY. 


scorched with fire at the extremities, aad 
subsequently immersed in the blood of a 
newly-slain goat. A speedy messenger 
then conveyed it across the lake, over the 
mountains, and along the valleys to an 
appointed station, where it was then 
transferred to a second messenger, and 
so on from place to place to the 
extremities of the territory. 


The country through which it was con- 
veyed on the particular occasion of which 
we write embraces some of the richest 
scenery in Scotland. 


It is at this point that we must pick 
up the threads of our story of Words- 
worth’s rambles in the vicinity of the 
beautiful Loch Katrine. From this 
‘* enchanted land,’’ as Scott calls it, the 
Wordsworths passed on to the wilder 
but no less romantic, regions round 
about Loch Lubnaig—a district which is 
haunted with memories of many exciting 
episodes of interest to readers of Scott’s 
romance, The Legend of Montrose, and 
the fascinating story of the Fiery Cross. 


Leny—through which the ever-rushing 
waters of the Leny waterfalls and river 
descend in a beautiful but impetuous 


cataract 
Callander. 

The writer has been an admiring 
witness of many inspiring and _ soul- 
stirring scenes in the English and 
Scottish Lakelands; and he has revelled 
in their spring, summer and autumnal 
charms in the early morning, when the 
dew-drops have sparkled like choicest 
diamonds ; but he has witnessed, and can 
imagine, nothinz which will live longer in 
the memory than the sight of this sur- 
passing valley on a perfect moonlight 
night in spring, when the air was 
impregnated with the delicate fragrance 
of wild flowers, and musical with the 
never ceasing roar and ripple of moun- 
tain torrents and streams as they passed 
madly and blithely from precipitous 
heights richly adorned with silver be- 
spangled verdure, into the level plains 
at the bottom of the pass. Truly, in the 
language of the poet— 


towards the 


little town of 
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‘** A dream-like sight of solemn loveli- 
ness !’’ 

Now there are many other points of 
interest in the subsequent rambles of 
Wordsworth among the mountains and 
valleys of the Scottish Lakeland to which 
allusion might be made, but we must 
pass over them to notice what must 
always be considered the most important 
and interesting feature of a memorable 
tour, viz., the first meeting of Walter 
Scott and William Wordsworth—a meet- 
ing which preved to be the beginning of 
a life-long friendship and of some per- 
manent value to our literature. 

The Wordsworths’ travels in Scotland 
preceded the publication of Scott’s most 
famous poems and romances by some 
years ; but the great wizard had already 
achieved some distinction in the literary 
world by the publication of his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and it 
is reasonable to assume that Words- 
worth’s familiarity with, and admiration 
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writer of such promise. 

Let us, therefore, turn our attention, 
for a few moments, in the direction of 
the scene where the two poets met and 
the attractive sights they witnessed to- 
gether, for it is a memorable period of 
literary history. 

From the Pass of Leny Wordsworth 
and his sister descended to the borders 
of Callander—which is a recognised, 
convenient and picturesque centre for pil- 
grims to the Lady of the Lake scenery ; 
and thence they pass on to the inspec- 
tion of Stirling Castle—the wonderful 
old fortress which figures so prominent- 
ly in several of Scott’s books and a scene 
of considerable historic interest. 

This Castle of Stirling is an ancient 
and imposing structure, from the battle- 
ments of which the spectator may dis- 
cern no less than seven of the most 


famous of Scotland’s battlefields. 
On entering the Castle grounds the 
first and most prominent object 


is a 


VIEW FROM CALLANDER. 


for, this important collection of ballads 
inspired him with the desire to meet a 


of Robert 
of chain 


handsome 
attired in 


statue 
a suit 


Bruce, 
armour 
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and represented in the act of sheathing 
his sword as he gazes across the me- 
morable battlefield of Bannockburn—the 
scene of his notable victory over the Eng- 
lish in 1314. 

In the famous Douglas room of the 
Castle there are numberless interesting 
objects on view, the chief of which are 
John Knox’s communion table dated 
1500; King James VI.’s chair; and a 
Lockaber axe found on the field of Ban- 
nockburn. 

From Stirling the Wordsworths 
passed to Edinburgh, whence they 
visited the quaint, plant-covered cottage 
at Lasswade, which will be for ever asso- 
ciated with Walter Scott. ‘‘ We were 
received,’’ says Wordsworth, ‘‘ with 
that frank cordiality which always 
marked his manners; and, indeed, I 
found him lively, full of entertain- 
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ing conversation and anecdote; .and un- 
affectedly modest about himself.’’ 

In this charming little cottage at Lass- 
wade Scott received his distinguished 
visitors at breakfast time, and here the 
two greatest literary figures of the early 
19th century chatted together pleasantly 
about literature until mid-day. It was 
a red-letter day for Scott in more senses 
than one, for he was then preparing for 
publication his first really important orig- 
inal poem, the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and Wordsworth’s visit gave him a gol- 
den opportunity of submitting the de- 
sign of the poem and some of its stanzas 
for friendly criticism. 

Now Wordsworth was not accustomed 
to speak too favourably of the work of 
his literary contemporaries, but it is re- 
corded that he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of ‘‘ the novelty of the manners, the 
clear picturesque de- 
scriptions, and easy 
glowing energy” 
which characterises 
Scott’s fascinating 
Lay; and the inter- 
est which its recital 
aroused resulted in 
the two poets visiting 
some of its scenes to- 
gether, and the most 
attractive of these 
must always be Mel- 
rose Abbey, a _ few 
particulars of which 


deserve passing 
notice. 

This magnificent 
building, which also 


figures conspicuously 
in The Monastery and 
The Abbot, was ori- 
ginally founded by 
David I., in the year 
1136, and was subse- 
quently made the 
Mother Church of the 
Cistercian Order in 
Scotland. To -Eng- 
land’s shame, it was 
despoiled in Edward 
II.’s_ time, and not 
again restored until 
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MELROSE ABBEY. 


Robert Bruce granted a sum of 
£2,000 for that purpose in 1326. In 
1384 Richard II. remained under its roof 
for a night and then ruthlessly destroyed 
it by fire; but he lived to regret this ac- 
tion and made handsome grants for its 
restoration. In the troublous times 
which preceded the Reformation it was 
again seriously damaged, and its vener- 
able stones were carted away to build 
and repair the houses and roads in the 
vicinity. In later times the property 
passed to Scott’s ancestors, the Buc- 
cleuchs, and, to their credit, every effort 
has since been made to preserve the 
venerable ruins from further damage and 
decay. 

Readers of the Lay will recollect that, 
by command of the haughty Lady of 
Branksome Tower, William of Deloraine 
rides out to Melrose Abbey to seek for 
‘“‘ the treasure of the tomh,’’ the magic 
book of the wizard, Michael Scott, and 
how, when he came to ‘‘ Melrose’s holy 
pile,’ he entered the moonlit chancel 
with the ‘‘ Monk of St. Mary’s Isle,’’ 





and listened to his thrilling story of 
Michael Scott, a 13th century magician, 
in whose mystic spells the Lady of 

Branksome placed implicit trust. 

- Tradition says that some of Michael’s 
books of magic were buried in his grave, 
and it was for one of these that William 
of Deloraine was sent to Melrose Abbey 
at the bewitching hour of midnight. 

The Melrose incidents in Scott’s poem 
are too well known to need description, 
but one cannot resist the temptation to 
introduce here the familiar, but beauti- 
ful, lines in which the Poet describes the 
magnificence of Melrose Abbey by moon- 
light :— 

“If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 

When the cold lights uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately 

Seemed framed of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery, 


And the scrolls that teach thee to live and 
die; 
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When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 
grave, 

Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair!’ 


To this beautiful old Abbey Scott ac- 
companied the Wordsworths, and he ap- 
pears to have revelled in guiding them 
through its sacred aisles and in directing 
their attention to its special features, and 
at the same time ‘“‘ pouring out rich 
stores of history and tradition.’’ 


DRYBURGH 


From Melrose the Poet and his sister 
passed to Dryburgh Abbey—the pictur- 
esque situation of which, combined with 
its historical associations, peaceful sur- 
roundings and superb architecture, they 
greatly and deservedly admired. 

In our own day, Dryburgh’s chief at- 
traction is the tomb in which the remains 
of Sir Walter Scott are interred. 

Now there are many other pleasant 
incidents associated with this memorable 
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Scottish tour, but its chief interest 
centres round the fact that it suggested 
the themes for several of Wordsworth’s 
most rememberable poems, marks. the 
genesis of a long and intimate friendship 
of two great writers whose source of in- 
spiration was most closely related, and 
made possible an interchange of visits 
of a most congenial and productive char- 
acter, one of which we shall now proceed 
to notice. 

In the autumn of 1805 Walter Scott 
visited Grasmere, and from the humble 
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portals of Wordsworth’s prettily-situated 
dwelling the two poets daily set off to 
explore the numberless beauty spots of 
the English Lakeland. We cannot at- 
tempt a full description of all their 
rambles together in these pages; but it 
is of some literary interest to refer to one 
particular excursion, that to the summit 
of Helvellyn, because it suggested to 
each poet a theme for poetry. 

A few months before Scott’s visit a 
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young fellow lost his life in the attempt 
to climb a precipitous side of the Helvel- 
lyn. When he was discovered three 
months later his little terrier dog was 
still guarding his lifeless body. When 
the two poets ascended the mountain to- 
gether Wordsworth related this touching 
experience, and one of the first things 
Scott did when he returned home was a 
poem entitled ‘* Helvellyn,’’ in which 
pathetic allusion is made to this faithful 
little dog. | Wordsworth has used pre- 


SCOTT’S TOMB, 


cisely the same theme in his poem, 
Fidelity, and it is curious to learn that 
neither of the poets knew of the other’s 
intentions ; their poems were the naturai 
and spontaneous productions of two 
similarly influenced minds, and on this 
account a few lines from each poem 
should be interesting. From Scott’s 
composition we get these two pathetic 
stanzas :— 
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“Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown 
mountain heather, 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched 
in. decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon'd to 


weather, 

Till the mountain winds wasted the 
tenantless clay. 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely 
extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite 
attended 

The much-leved remains of her master 
defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven 


away. 
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How long didst thou think that his silence 
was slumber ? 


When the wind waved his garment, how 


oft didst thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst 
thou number 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of 
thy heart? 
And, oh! was it meet, that—no requiem 


read o’er him— 


No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore 
him, 
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And thou, little guardian, alone  stretch’d 


before him, 
Unhonour’d the Pilgrim from life should 
depart ?”’ 

The phraseology of Wordsworth’s 
poerm is somewhat more involved in dic- 
tion, and less musical, perhaps, in its 
rhythm; but its sentiment is equally 
tender and beauti.ul, as the following 
closing lines will testify :— 

“* Yes, proof was plain that since the day 

When this ill-fated traveller died, 

The dog had watch’d about the spot, 

Or by his master’s side ; 

How nourish’d here through 

time, 

He knows, who gave that love sublime 

And gave that strength of feeling great 

Above all human estimate."’ 

On the day appointed for the ascent 
of Helvellyn a distinguished company as- 
sembled to meet Scott at the Swan Hotel, 
Grasmere, a house which is also asso- 
ciated with the scenery of Wordsworth’s 
famous poem, The Waggoner, and it is 
recorded that, as usual, Scott was the 
life and soul Of the party and was simply 
-overflowing with mirth and anecdote. 

Three years after Scott’s memorable 
visit Wordsworth’s occupation of Dove 
Cottage, which was subsequently in- 
habited by Thomas De Quincey, came to 
an end ; but it is gratifying to know that 
the charming little house, where one may 
~ inspect many valuable souvenirs of the 
Poet, is now happily preserved for the 
nation as a permanent memorial of 
Wordsworth’s residence there. 

From 1808 to 1813, Wordsworth lived 
first at Allan Bank, and afterwards at the 
Parsonage in Grasmere; but we hurry 
over this period to observe that in the 
spring of 1813 the Poet removed to a 
charmingly situated, picturesque house 
on the lower slope of Nab Scar Mountain 
at Rydal. 

Rydal Mount, Wordsworth’s lakeside 
home for nearly 40 years, is perched on 
the mountain side in a secluded and de- 
lightful situation. 

It has been the writer’s privilege—a 
very rare and valued one—to enter the 
Poet’s domain on several occasions for 
the purpose of getting material and pic- 
tures for this article; and to ramble 
freely about its artistically arranged ter- 


such long 
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races and gardens, designed by the Poet 
himself. 

It is a bewilderingly beautiful spot— 
a place to dream about, and the ideal 
home of a poet of nature. 

Let me describe a few of its most pro- 
minent features—its magnificent vistas 
from the Poet’s summer-house on the 
upper terrace walk. There in the near 
foreground are the beautifully and 
luxuriantly wooded lower slopes of 
Longhrigg Fell, and further away, in 
the direction of Grasmere, the rugged 
heights and peaks of the Langdale 
Mountains are distinctly visible ; while to 
the south the gleaming surface of Win- 
dermere Lake, and the bold outstanding 
craggs of Wansfell Pike, and exquisitely 
wooded surroundings of Rydal Park 
combine to make the scenery from this 
Poet’s home one of indescribable and 
unique beauty. 

The Poet’s house as we see it to-day 
is an unpretentious, modest dwelling, but 
nature and the art of William Words- 
worth, who, by the way, was a landscape 
gardener of considerable taste and skill, 
have united in transforming it into a 
perfect little palace of delight. 

It is literally embowered in flowers and 
foliage, mantled over with the choicest 
climbing plants, and from its tastefully 
laid out garden it is scarcely possible to 
imagine any scene outside fairy-land 
more calculated to encourage poetic feel- 
ing. In the words of Dorothy Words- 
worth, it is, indeed, ‘‘ a paradise.” 

It is frequently stated that the high 
water mark of Wordsworth’s poetry be- 
longs to the Dove Cottage period; but 
we cannot overlook the important fact 
that it was at Rydal Mount that he wrote 
The White Doe of Rylstone, the Ode to 
Immortality and the famous Duddon 
Sonnets; and there also that he com- 
pleted his masterpiece, The Excursion. 

The scenery of this great poem is 
chiefly concerned with the wild but ex- 
tremely fascinating country round about 
the famous Langdale Pikes, and some 
of its most exquisite word pictures are 
descriptive of the mountains which en- 
circle the ‘‘ liquid pool that glittered in 
the sun,”’ Blea Tarn. 
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It is near this picturesque tarn that we 
shall find the abode of *‘ the Solitary ”’ 
situated— 
‘ with a tumultuous waste of high 
hill-tops before us 

Blea Tarn House is sdinirably de- 
scribed in the second book of The 
Excursion. 

The passage is too long for quotation 
here ; and we must now pass over many 
of the sublime scenes which the Poet in- 
troduces in The Excursion and hurry on 
to notice one or two of Wordsworth’s 
regular haunts when he was too old and 
frail for longer walks; and the first of 
these will be found on the banks of Rydal 
Water, in close proximity to Rydal 
Mount. 

This little eminence is now perman- 
ently known as ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Seat,” 
because it was to this rocky knoll that 
the Poet regularly resorted when he was 
composing and writing the poems of his 
declining years. 

The second 
Waterfalls in 


scene is the Rydal 
the park adjoining 
Rydal Mount. There are two cascades 
in Rydal Park; the lower one is 
said to have been Wordsworth’s fav- 
ourite, but be has written very 
beautifully about the Upper Fall in his 
poem called An Evening Walk, and this, 
one ventures to think, will be more 
greatly admired by a majority of 
observers. 

The scenery of Wordsworth’s poetry 
is a fascinating theme; but we must 
leave it now. to review the closing inci- 
dents of the Poet’s life. 

In 1839 Oxford presented him wiih the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., and four 
years later he was appointed Poet 
Laureate in succession to his friend and 
neighbour, Robert Southey, and in this 
capacity he was commanded to attend the 
Queen’s levee on May 25th, 1845, an 
event which provided his friends with 
considerable amusement. 

He received the Queen’s commands 
when he was staying in London with 
that well known literary celebrity, 
Samuel Rogers. 

One day he rushed into Roger’s study 
in a fever of excitement, exclaiming, 
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‘ What is to be done? I have received 
Her Majesty’s commands to attend the 
Levee to-morrow. I never was at Court 
in my life, and what is worse I have no 
other dress in town but this!’’—an 
ordinary morning costume of somewhat 
antiquated cut and fashion. *‘ Oh! never 
mind,’’ said Rogers, “‘ Ill tog you out.”’ 
And so Rogers tells us: ‘‘ we stuffed him 
into my Court suit as well as we could; 
but, as he was a much bigger man than 
me, it was no easy matter. However, 
by dint of labour we did it, and he was 
buttoned up as tight as a beetle in its 
shell, when I sent him away in my 
carriage.” 

Next day a lady called to see Rogers 
and to talk over the incidents of the 
Levee; ‘‘ But of, all things,’’ she said, 
‘I would like to know who that vener- 
able old gentleman was who knelt so 
long before the Queen? ‘Her Majesty 
smiled most graciously upon him, and 
there the old gentleman remained as 
though he would never get up.” 

‘‘Ah, madam!’’ replied Rogers, 
laughing, ‘‘ he would have been glad to 
get up, I can tell you. That was Words- 
worth, the Poet Laureate, but he had my 
clothes on and they were so tight for him 
that he despaired of ever rising to his 
feet again.”’ 

There is little to say concerning the 
later years of Wordsworth’s serene and 
comparatively uneventful life. These 
reflections may therefore be fittingly 
brought to a close by recording that the 
Poet died on the anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s birth and death in the spring of 
1850 ; and a few days later he was laid to 
rest in the peaceful little chu-chyard of 
Grasmere Church, among the mountains 
and lakes which were the surest 
source of his inspiration, and _ his 
perpetual delight. 


‘Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind, and Byron’s force ; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Agiain find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
¥ + * * 

Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

O Rotha, with thy living wave! 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 

Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 
-—Matthew Arnold. 


” 
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By CLIVE R. FENN. 


NCE free from the Temple and 

O the eternal waiting for briefs, 
Jack Tremaine gave a sigh of 

relief. It had been his father’s wish 
that he should read for the Bar. There- 
fore he had read for it. But that accom- 
piished, he felt that he might as weil have 
left the business alone. Briefs did not 
come his way, and even the occasional 
journalistic work he found hardly paid 
his expenses in town. His father allowed 
him a handsome sum annually, and it 


was the dearest wish of the proud old 
self-made man to see his son a man of 


the town. Sir Jasper Tremaine spent 
nearly all the year at his club. He liked 
to forget his humble origin ; his late wife 
had been a dairymaid, but she had not 
brought to her husband any of the love 
for the life in the fields. 


But the Temple bored his son, who 
used to spend many of the week-ends at 
Keston, a farming district about twenty 
miles out of the Metropolis, and here he 
met and fell in love with Margaret 
Granton, the daughter of the farming 
people with whom he lodged. She had 
a complexion like a peach and hair the 
colour of the wheat ripening then in her 
father’s fields. Here eyes were like 
forget-me-nots seen in a running river. 


When Tremaine walked up the path to 
the house on a certain Saturday evening, 
his heart misgave him, for she came to 
meet him, and there was such perfect 
trust in her words as she said, ‘‘ You 
promised to come down on Wednesday, 
Jack.”’ 3 


‘“T know,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but the 
fact is business has been very pressing.”’ 

They went into the kitchen, and she 
brought him tea. But it was not, as a 
matter of fact, business which had 
detained him, but something quite 
different, namely a widow, a Mrs. Castle, 
fat, dark, and with a decided beard and 
any amount of money. At his father’s 
instigation, nay the old gentleman’s 
command, Jack Tremaine had formed 
one of the house party at Tremaine 
Court, Hertfordshire, to meet her. Sir 
Jasper took it as a foregone conclusion 
that his son would bow to his ruling and 
propose. 

All the time Margaret was talking to 
him the widow seemed to be interposing 
her flamboyant presence. Margaret and 
he were just good friends; he had never 
mentioned love, but he chose to hope 
that the girl cared for him, partly 
because she was sometimes distant, and 
also for the reason that at one or two 
village dances which he had attended she 
had consented to have him for her 
partner nearly all the evening. 

**T should like to live in the country 
always,’’ he said. 

** Would you, Jack?’’ She looked at 
him half wonderingly as if to say—then 
why don’t you? 

After supper that night Mr. Granton 
asked his lodger if he were coming to 
help the following week with the harvest. 
Tremaine was gazing at the girl as he 
gave a ready affirmative. Margaret was 
softer in her manner to him on this 
occasion. 
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Not once did she pretend not to care, 
and on the Monday morning she actually 
accompanied him to the station, a thing 
she had generally delegated to her 
younger sisters on the score of work to 
be done. 

At the Temple Jack found a short note 
from his father : ‘‘ Dear Jack, I want you 
to come down to the Court on Tuesday. 
Mrs. Castle has promised to look us up 
and you will be able to amuse her far 
better than I can.’’ 

The young man gave a sigh. Would 
his father never see that there was 
nothing between him and the opulent 
widow? It was the rustic life he iked. 
He would be helping at the farm on 
Tuesday as he had often helped before. 
It was no mere phase with him, but a 
real liking for the country. He sat down 
and went the whole way through his aot 
very extensive correspondence. [here 


were two or three bills and half-a-dozen 
oblong envelopes containing the inevit- 
able rejected manuscripts, for he had 
endeavoured to win a little celebrity as 
a writer of tales and sketches about the 
country—the scented lanes, the song of 


birds, and the peace of the woods und 
fields, a peace which the town dwet'er 
never knows. 

He wrote to his father telling him how 
sorry he was that he could not get down. 
Then the bell rang and Mrs. Barnes, his 
landlady, came in. 

“‘ It’s a lady asking to see you, sir— 
Mrs. Castle.” 

Tremaine had a moment’s hesitation ; 
then he said, ‘‘ Show her in.”’ 

Mrs. Castle came in beaming. She 
wore a highly-coloured foulard, and she 
was all apologies for intruding in that 
way on the time of a busy man. 

“Your father has very kindly asked 
me down to Tremaine Court to-mor- 
row,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I thought that 
perhaps you would accept a seat in my 
cer.”” 

“It is awfully good of you,’’ he said, 
** but I am not going.”’ 

The widow drew herself up and rose 
from her chair. 

‘*Oh, Iam sorry. No, please do not 
trouble.’” She swept to the door and 
a moment later was gone, 
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The news came to the ears of Sir 
Jasper. Perhaps it was an indiscreet 
word from Mrs. Barnes. Anyhow the 
anger of the head of the family made 
itself felt. ‘‘ If you do not give up this 
country girl and drop all this nonsense, 
you will cease to have a penny from me. 
I will not hear of it. You have never 
earned a penny in your life. Well, you 
will have to set about doing some- 
thing if you attempt to flout me 
like this. Here have I spent hun- 
dreds on your education, and all 
you do in return is to philander with 
the first dairy wench you come across. 
Make up your mind what it means, lad. 
There will be no more town for you. 
But this will bring both of you to reason. 
Do you suppose the jade cares for you 
without your money? Bah! She and 
her tribe will soon show you the door 
when they learn that you have not a 
cent.’’ 

Jack Tremaine put the letter in his 
pocket and then went off down to Keston 
to put the matter to the test. It was 
the mellow time of early autumn and, as 
he walked through the fields, he met 
Margaret and told her all. 

‘“Do you care?” he said ‘* Will you 
marry me? I will work; I will do what- 
ever you choose to tell me, but until you 
send me away I shall hope.’”’ 

‘You know I care, Jack,’’ she said 
tenderly as she hung on his arm. 

‘** And your father ?’’ 

‘*J—I don’t know, but we will tell 
him together.’’ 

Mr. Granton liked Tremaine. He 
always treated him as a friend. More- 
over he knew that the young fellow was 
a worker when he was put to the right 
thing. That night as they sat on thé 
verandah of the house, he listened 
gavely as the story was told. 

‘* And do you mean to tell me as man 
to man that you love my lass well enough 
to give up all you have been accustomed 
to?”’ 

‘© Yes, sir; that is the truth.’’ 

‘* And you ask me for a post on the 
farm—not as a joke, but as a worker 
like the rest?’’ 
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** Yes,’’ said Tremaine. 

The farmer rose and held out his hand. 

** Done for you then, lad,’’ he said. 
‘*]T like you. You are a real man. I 
will give you a job on the farm, and come 
next spring, if you are of the same mind, 
we will have a wedding. There, Meg, 
you may kiss your lover,’’ he went on as 
he rose and felt along the overmantel 
for the tobacco jar. 

Tremaine wound up his affairs in town 
and settled down at the farm. It seemed 
like a dream. He-had made no mistake 
when he had said he preferred the life 
in the open-air. It was saner and 
sounder than the make-belief life in town 
trying to win distinction in fields already 
overcrowded. All through the harvest 
time he worked and on into the winter. 
Time flew and the work of the farm had 
its special fascination for the town-bred 
man. In one way it was only harking 
back. His mother had been a servant 
onafarm. There was not a word from 
his father, although he wrote to him 
asking him to overlook the past. The 
stern old plutocrat was more royalist 
than the king himself so far as concerned 
guarding his new found dignities. 

The view from the farm, the fields and 
woods, the blue horizon line, the activity 
of the farmyard which Margaret looked 
after—all had their curious charm, and 
Tremaine never regretted. To know 
Margaret was to love her, and he was 
happier in his working corduroys than he 
had ever been in the fashionable clothes 
of a man about town. 

** My son has gone to the dogs,”’ said 
Sir Jasper to his club friends. 


Ill. 


Then the winter slipped away through 
the misty doorways of February’s rain. 
Margaret would sometimes accompany 
her lover in his tramps through the 
country. The woods were getting green, 
and here and there a timid primrose 
showed its saffron circle. 

** Jack,’’ she said wistfully, ‘‘ I often 
think ” 

‘* What about, dearest ?’’ 

** About you. You see, I ask myself 
sometimes whether it can be true. You 
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are really a fine gentleman, and you are 
giving up everything for me. Is it 
right?’’ She laid her hand on his arm. 

‘*Of course it is right,’’ he said 
tenderly as he stooped and kissed her 
hand. 

‘* But the time may come when you 
will be sorry.’’ There were tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘ And it will be because of me. 
Your father he loves you and he 
never sees you now.”’ 

‘* That’s not my doing, Meg darling. 
I wish he would come round, but I am 
afraid it is no use wishing.” 

Mr. Granton was as good as his word. 
He furnished a cottage on the estate for 
the young couple, and they were married 
at the beginning of April, at the magic 
time of the year when Nature is smiling 
through her tears. 

It was a simple enough wedding, with 
a week-end passed at the County Town 
thirty miles away. Margaret did not 
want to leave the farm for long at that 
period of the year. 

** My husband,”’ she szid as she stood 
by Tremaine in the farm parlour after the 
wedding. ‘‘I can hardly believe it 
now.”” 

If ever two people were happy they 
were. Tremaine saw nothing, remem- 
bered nothing outside his new life. Only 
at times he felt a regret concerning his 
father. But as to that it was no 
use repining. His life was full enough. 
Granton was a farmer who did not stand 
still, and he took his son-in-law into a 
sort of partnership. New methods were 
introduced, and the farm began to have a 
certain renown of its own as an example 
of what a modern English farm might be 
in these days when people, who really 
know nothing about the matter, are wont 
to say that farming in this country is a 
lost art. 

There was music in the evenings. 
Tremaine found that things he had 
mastered in the old days did not vanish 
in consequence of his having ceased to 
struggle along the mazy ways of litera- 
ture and the law. 

The years slipped away, and the little 
baby girl who had made her appearance 
in the cottage could talk already. She 
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was a sunny little brown-haired creature, 
wonderfully observant, never letting any- 
thing escape her notice. 

Her mother caught her up one evening 
in the garden and, kissing her, said, 

“And where did Babba get that 
doll?” 

** The old man,’’ said the child; ‘‘ the 
kind man ; he always gives Babba toys.’’ 

Margaret turned and gazed at her 
husband. What did it mean? A few 
days later she saw an eldetly gentleman 
at the garden gate speaking to the child. 
She went up to him, and he took off his 
hat. 

** Mrs. Tremaine?” he asked. 

She bowed, and just then Jack strolled 
up to give a cry as he caught the 
stranger’s hand. 

** Dad!”’ he cried. 

** Yes, boy——dear old Jack. 


you let me come in? 


Will 
I have been wrong, 
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old fellow, and I have come to ask you 
to forgive me. It was all a mistake, 
and yet I could not bring myself to 
acknowledge that I had been in the 
wrong.”’ 


The visitor sat down in the best room 
of the cottage and looked at Margaret 
who was standing gazing down at him, 
tears of thankfulness in her eyes. 


‘* Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have let time 
go by. It was all my fault. I have 
often thought I would come, and then 
—no, something stopped me at the last 
minute. But you were right. And, 
now—well you are happy and nobody can 
be more than that, but we must alter 
things a little. You and Margaret will 
accept my wedding present. I have 
bought fifty thousand acres near here. 
You can go on farming, but but it 
shall be as my son.” 





THE HUMOUR 
OF THINGS. 


CORNERED EVERY 
WAY. 


Tom: ‘‘ I couldn’t get 
out of marrying her.” 

Jack: ‘‘ Why?” 

Tom : ‘‘ When she pro- 
posed she said ‘ Will you 
marry me? Have you 
any objection?’ You see, 
no matter whether I said 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ she had 
me.”’ 

Jack: ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you keep silent, then?’’ 

Tom: ‘‘ That’s what I 
did, and she - said, 
‘Silence gives consent,’ 
and that ended it.’ 


OBEYING THE 
MAGISTRATE. 


Constable : ** Come 
along, now, quietly, or it 
will be the worse for 
you.”’ 
Guilty One : ‘‘Oi’ll not. 
The magistrate told me 
last time niver to be 
brought before him again 
an’, begorra, I’m going ‘* And who are you working for now, matey ?”’ 
to obey his instructions.’’ ‘* The same people—wife and five kids.”’ 
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FORFEITED FREEDOM. 

It was his first visit to America, and 
he was anxious to see as much of it as 
pcssible in a short time. In a brief visit 
to the South he met an aged negro who 
had been a slave. os 

‘* How interesting!'’ he remarked. 
‘** And after the war you had your free- 
dom ?’’ 

The old man looked at him half sadly, 
half sheepishly, shook his woolly head, 
and said: 

‘** No, sah. I didn’t git no freedom— 
I went and got married.”’ 


MOTOR OR AEROPLANE. 


For a long time the visitor to the great 
museum stood gazing at the Egyptian 
mummy swathed in bandages. 

** Tell me one thing,’’ he ventured. 

** What is it, sir?’’ asked the guide. 

‘* Was it a motor or aeroplane acci- 
dent?” 


THINGS. 


A TYPICAL MODERN GIRL. 


He: ‘* What do you call a real typical 
modern girl?’’ 

She : ‘‘ One who prefers an heir in the 
castle to a castle in the air.’’ 


IN THE FASHION. 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am,’’ said the 
fashionable lady’s new cook, “‘ but 
would ye moind now if I had this address 
printed on my card?”’ 

**' Why, not at all, Bridget,’’ replied 
the lady. ‘‘ Of course, it is unusual; 
but this is your new home, and if you 
have a card, it is perfectly proper for you 
to put your address on it.”’ 

‘*Thank ye, ma’am,”’ said Erin’s 
brawny daughter. ‘‘ An’ I noticed ye 
got printed on yer cards, ma’am, ‘ At 
home on Thursday.’ Wouldn’t it be 
proper for me, ma’am, to have printed 
on moine: ‘ Tuesdays off?’ ’’ 


PERcY (after the proposal): ‘‘ Have you ever loved before ?”’ 


ETHEL : 


‘*No, Percy, | have often admired men for their courage, beauty, and 


all that, but with you, Percy, it is all love—nothing else.”’ 
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He (loftily): ‘‘1 always make it a practice to mix among people who are socially and 
intellectually better than myself.”’ 

Sue: Then I think with a little exertion your circle of acquaintance would become 
rather wide! ’’ 
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‘*Try and look pleasant, please.’’ 
‘* You get on with it, this photograph is for some 


relatives who want to come and stay a month with me.”’ 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


Soon after Jenkins’ first baby was 
born, Mrs. Jenkins went upstairs one 
evening and entered the room where her 
darling lay asleep. There she found her 
husband standing by the side of the cot 
and gazing earnestly at the child. As 
she stood for a moment, touched by the 


sight, the tears filled her eyes and she 
thought, ‘‘ Oh, how dearly Charlie loves 
that boy!’’ Imagine the shock to her 
feelings when he suddenly turned to- 
wards her and exclaimed: ‘‘ My dear, 
it is incomprehensible to me how they 
can get up such a cot as that for ten 
shillings.”’ 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 


I doubt if any disinterested arbiter 
of fashion could say off hand, as it were, 
what is modish in hats 

Modish at the present time 
Millinery After sefiection, it is 
more than likely that the 
reply would be to a great extent evasive, 
for the simple reason that the present 
fashion is not expressed in a particular 
size, shape or style. Provided the shape 
is not too large, it is now modish to wear 
whatever is becoming, and this, to my 
way of thinking, is alter all a delightful 
respite. It will not last for long, most 
likely, as a new shape is certain to be 
evolved, and we shall wear it however 
ill-suited to our own particular features ; 
but this season we are permitted to don 
a simple sailor hat, a smart bowler 
shape, or a dainty tulle decked model ; 

any shape provided it is becoming. 


A chic magpie hat has a white tulle 
crown and a black lace brim turned up 
at the back. The trimming consists of 
bows of white tulle, which are placed at 
the back. The all-black hat is also very 
popular, and a pretty model which 
claimed my attention yesterday was in 
fine black satin straw, quite simply 
trimmed round the crown and brim with 
ruches of narrow pleated tulle. 


The dead white bowler shape is 
extremely effective provided one posesses 
a good complexion. Quite a tiny one 
had the crown swathed with mist blue 
velvet which was tied in a bow at the 
back and held in place by a large pink 
rose. 


The Charlotte Corday model is aga:n 
making a bid for favour, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that it will be seen a 
good deal on the river and at garden 
parties. 


Another new model with a pink tulle 
crown has a soft narrow brim of black 
pedal straw. Round the crown appears 
a wreath of tiny golden brown roses wit’) 
black centres. 





SMART RACE COAT IN BISCUIT-COLOURED 
RIPPLE CLOTH, WITH PLAID REVERS 
AND CUFFS. 
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DAINTY SUMMER FROCK IN MAUVE COTTON 


CREPE, TURNED OUT WITH PATTERNED SILK. 


Material bags still continue to enjoy 

their full share of popularity, and are 

trimmed in a number of 

Pretty effective ways. A dainty 

Bags. powder blue moire bag 

has a large square of 

Bulgarian embroidery inserted into the 

centre and a short blue silk cord handle. 

A long-shaped bag in old gold satin 

brocade has the owner’s initials picked 

out in tiny crystal beads, whilst the 
handle is formed of black cord. 


For wearing with washing frocks 
there are some delightful little bags of 
linen and piqué, decorated with very 
narrow lace and white cord. A more 
elaborate bag for dressy occasions is in 
soft pink satin with a_ veiling of 
Macrameé lace. 


Some very smart bags in envelope 
shape are being shown in all the modish 
shades in dull soft leather. Instead of 
the usual long handle there is a tiny 
strap of the leather made to fit the 
thumb in a most comfortable way. 


A few days ago I came across such an 
exquisitely simple dress for a young girl. 
The palest blue silk 
A dainty crepon forméd the simple 
Theatre straight little skirt, 
Frock. whose only decoration 
consisted of a band of 
shell pink satin which was put on round 
the hem. A fichu of very fine cream net, 
edged with Cluny lace and lined with 
pale blue chiffon, was draped gracefully 
over the shoulders, the ends being tucked 
into a high folded sash of pink satin. 
There were no sleeves, as the folds of the 
fichu covered the arms almost to the 
elbows. 


Corsage sprays, or rather knotted 
strands of flowers are again being worn 
for evening wear. In the case of a spray 
which was intended to decorate a plain 
white crépe gown, a rose pink, encircled 
with tiny blue pansies, and again by tiny 
yellow ranunculus, was attached to a 
similar little posy by a couple of twisted 
stalks. This was to be worn on one side 
of the corsage. 
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Cotton ratine is in high favour this 
summer, and is being extensively used 
for washing costumes. 


Summer ‘Very simple and effective 
Coats and is a coat and skirt in this 
Skirts. material, chosen in a 


powder blue ; the skirt is 
made in the envelope fashion, fastening 
over on one side with four ratine covered 
buttons, and finished with long button- 
holes bound with white linen. Ratine 
buttons and linen buttonholes appear on 
the coat also, which is made with cut- 
away fronts and arranged to fasten over 
slightly on one side. For the sailor 
collar and revers white linen is used, 
piped with the ratine, the long sleeves 
being finished with white lawn frilling. 
China blue linen makes up most 
effectively, especially if given a little 
white embroidery by way of decoration. 
Imitation sponge cloth and cotton crépe 
are also coming in for their full share of 
popularity. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Sashes approved by Dame Fashion are 

manifold in shape. A favourite design 

requires a piece of satin 

Notes about ten inches wide, and 

Sashes. takes two yards for one 

long loop hanging at the 

left side back, and three-quarters for a 
folded belt. 


Fringed moire silks are also smart for 
the single loop sash, or for a folded belt, 
and a short end in the centre front of a 
linen frock. Wide shot ribbon is also 
in great demand for sashes, which tie in 
a knot at the back. 


Some of the new wide cover front 
jabots resemble soft  shirt-fronts of 
pleated net or muslin; tiny coloured 
beads dot the centre box-pleat, each side 
of which is edged with soft lace or tulle. 


Soft silk Robespierre collars are out- 
lined all the way round with narrow 
pleated tulle, and a great number of the 
small sailor shapes are treated in this 
manner. 


Tulle bows, both large and small, are 
very fashionable, and are seen on simple 
tailor-mades. 








A GRACEFUL AT-HOME GOWN IN CASHMERE 
AND NINON, WITH LACE PANIER EFFECT, 
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Fine shadow lace decorates some of 
the daintiest parasols, and it is put on in 
many pretty ways ; some- 
times tiny lace squares 
will be inserted in the 
silk, but in a number of 
cases the lace is put on in the shape of 
a frill, and caught here and there with a 
tiny pink rosebud. When the shade is 
simple and of one colour, it is a charming 
fancy to have the edge outlined with tiny 
closely packed silk blossoms. 


The handles of nearly all the prettiest 
models are long and fairly plain, with 
just a narrow ribbon rosette near the top. 
Beads, too, form a most effective 
trimming for parasols; a model in rose 
pink has a lining of fine black tulle, the 
edge of which is outlined with the tiniest 
of black wooded beads. Plain blue silk 
shades look remarkably well with a 
simple washing coat and skirt; in most 
cases these have long leather-covered 
handles decorated with a silk cord and 
tassel. 


On 
Parasols. 


. IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


Many girls suffer from this, especially 
in hot weather, but it can be remedied to 
a great extent if the 
Excessive affected parts are bathed 
Perspiration. in warm water and 
rubbed with the follow- 
ing mixture: half an ounce of powdered 
alum, half an ounce of powdered cam- 
phor; the juice and peel of one 
lemon ; add a quart of boiling water and 
mix thoroughly. This lotion may be 
used two or three times a day if neces- 
sary. 


The following treatment is considered 
particularly good for an oily skin. First 
take some fine oatmeal 

An Oily and make it into a paste 
Complexion. by mixing it with a little 
cold milk, allowing it to 

simmer in a cup placed inside a pan of 
boiling water. When the oatmeal and 
milk are slightly thickened, wash the 
face with the mixture and allow it to dry 
on the skin. Now take a soft piece of 
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towelling and, dipping it into tepid 
water, wipe the paste off and dry with a 
soft towel. A little good non-greasy skin 
cream may be gently rubbed into the 
skin, but no trace of the cream should be 
allowed to remain. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


Peltry should never be put away for 
the summer and neglected. Should it 
be impossible to keep 
them in a box or drawer 
which is constantly under 
observation and_ the 
presence of moth detected at once, great 
care must be taken in packing them 
away. In the first place they must be 
perfectly clean and dry, as damp and 
dust invite moths. 


About 
Furs. 


They should be packed away in a box 
with some lumps of rock carbolic, which 
will keep away all moths, and they 
should be loked at occasionally, and 
when required for use shaken out well in 
the open air. 


Procure a quarter of an ounce of 
castile soap, a quarter an ounce of 
beeswax, and the same 


A good quantity of white wax, 
Furniture twopennyworth of tur- 
Cream. pentine, two ounces of 


rainwater. Mix thor- 
oughly and apply -with a soft piece of 
flannel. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Take some small green figs and place 


them in a well-buttered tart dish, 
strewing them with 

Canadian castor sugar. Boil a 
Pudding. quart of milk until it is 


reduced to nearly one- 
half the original quantity, and add a 
little butter to it. Sweeten to taste and 
pour over the figs, and place them in a 
slow oven for forty minutes. 











MOTORING. 


By ‘‘ CARLOVER.” 


66 ETURNING to London after an 
absence of several years, 
nothing impressed me more 

than the change in the appearance of the 

streets,’’ said a friend, the other day, 
who has just returned from New Guinea. 

‘I remember just such a bright day 
in June when the occasional motor car 
was almost lost sight of in the great 
crowd of carriages, hanSoms and other 
horse-drawn vehicles, but as I stood in 

Piccadilly yesterday at noon I found my- 


It was the absence of noise that 
impressed my friend more than any of 
the changes that have taken place during 
his stay abroad, and when one remem- 
bers the clash of machinery, the unceas- 
ing noise of gear-changing, and the 
rattle and bang that heralded the 
approach of the motor car and old type 
motor "buses of a few years ago, it is 
difficult to believe that the vehicles we 
now see gliding noiselessly through the 
streets belong to the same ‘“‘ species.’’ 





THE PRINCE OF WALES HAS TAKEN DELIVERY OF A ‘‘ SPECIAL’’ DAIMLER 
SIX CYLINDER ‘‘CALDER’’ PHAETON. 


self looking at an unending procession 
of taxi-cabs, private motor cars, motor 
*buses, and motor delivery vans, with 
hardly a horsed vehicle to be seen. And 
my wonder was all the greater at the 
quietness of this great double stream of 
traffic, for with the exception of the toot 
of the motor horns all of these great 
buses, cars and cabs moved along, now 
swiftly, now slowing up, with hardly a 
sound.”’ 


Better springing, imp:oved gearing, 
and quieter engines have taken the place 
of the experimental vehicles that 
careered throuzh the streets and suburbs 
with one long continued deafening roar. 

Although several types of cars had con- 
siderably quietened their engine explo- 
sions by introduction of special silencers, 
the great step in this direction was first 
taken by the Daimler Company when 
they introduced their now famous Silent 
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Knight engine, which with its sleeve 
valve system reduced the noise of the 
explosion to a sound comparable to the 
tick of a watch. Improvements in other 
makes of cars have followed, and nowa- 
days no maker would dare to offer a car 
unless he could justly claim for it a con- 
siderable degree of engine silence. 

Petrol consumption, too, since the 
introduction of the tax on this article 
came into effect, is a question which 
every prospective buyer demands to be 
answered satisfactorily, and unless he 
can be assured of a low consumption of 
this high-priced fuel, he is certain to look 
elsewhere in the endeavour to secure a 
car that will give him the required 
number of miles per gallon of petrol. 

For a car of this description it is not 
necessary to go into the high-priced 
market, as some of the reasonably priced 
makes are very moderate in their petrol 
consumption. 


The R.C.H. Car, priced at £225 





MOTORING. 


complete, is a five seated, splendidly 
designed vehicle which will do 28 to 30 
miles on a gallon of petrol. I would 
especially recommend the R.C.H. to 
those requiring a speedy, silent and 
reliable car whose springing renders 
even the roughest roads smooth and 
comfortable. 

As all motorists are now trying to get 
the best value in every requirement for 
the car, the question of economy in 
lubricating oil often presents itself. A 
high flash point and freedom from car- 
bon are necessary for smooth running, 
and provided such oil is economical as 
well it has a great deal to recommend it. 
In this connection I might mention a re- 
cent test undergone by the Greasol Oil, 
manufactured by the Record Oil Co., of 
104, Leadenhall Street, E.C., when the 
very small quantity of three pints was 
used on an 800 mile run from London to 
Edinburgh and back by a motor cycle 
and side car. 





R.C.H. CARS AMONG THE LEAFY LANES OF HAMPSTEAD. 
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THE ART OF MRS. WARD. 


Stories by ARABELLA KENEALY, EDEN PHILLPOT iTS, G. B. BURGIN, etc.,e 





The Central Publishing Co., 358, Strand, London, W.C. 





A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 


just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S a This is 


‘FRUIT in 
SALT’ Biaggzeames 
BEFORE BREAKFAST. [ig@yigae natural way. 


This well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the 
nerves normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


the 





The New No. 12 Visible Model 


HAMMOND Typewriter 


This is the only STANDARD 
machine on which can be writ- 
ten any LANGUAGE in any 
style of TYPE, beside which, 
Perfect Alignment, Any Width 
of Paper and Uniform Impres- 
sion are exclusive HAMMOND 


features. 






MAMMONOD 
VIS‘BLE 
NO i2. 


pepe ieee achines, guaranteed 
Ideal or Universal Keyboard ati 10s. Od. 


MACHINES SUPPLIED ON INSTALMENT SYSTEM IF DESIRED. 


Wrise for [Iustrated Catalogue and Specimen of work 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


LONDON BRANCH: 50, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. MANCHESTER : 4, Albert 
Square. LIVERPOOL: 17, The Temple, Dale Street. 















Pheto by A. Rouselle 


MRS. E. M. WARD, THE ARTIST, IN COURT DRESS. 





